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READERS WRITE 





“The Show Goes On” 


I read your editorials with deep interest 
and find in most of them good common 
sense; but your editorial, “The Show Goes 
On,” of April 3, sounds as if you have lost 
your sense of reason. 

What if some Assyrian writer did say 
in 2 B. C,. that the world was getting 
worse? ... You imply that because the 
world has not ceased to exist that we have 
no cause to be concerned by the warnings 
of those who tell us it will cease to exist. 
What constitutes a complete smash-up? 

. I would say that spiritually we have 
already smashed. . 
L. A. Ijames 
Mocksville, N. 


[PATHFINDER ae the more. cheerful view. 
Despite all the frightening things that have been said 
about it, the world still exists, still has an enormous 
capacity for both spiritual and material recovery.—Ed. ] 





From Alaska:eAbout Fish and Movies 


In your movie column of Dec. 19, there 
is an item about picture show night in 
Bethel, Alaska. The item says in part 
that the legend “Moving Pictures Today— 
Admission One Fish,” was emblazoned on 
a sandwich board and carried “by an 
Eskimo boy who rang a cowbell as he 
walked down the two plank side walk ... 
The pictures were brought to the 20 
white and 200 Eskimo residents of 
Bethel... 

I am obliged to tell you that the sup- 
posed smoked fish episode is untrue. 
“Admission One Fish” is not emblazoned 
on the so-called sandwich board, although 
the cowbell ringing is true. The white 
population of Bethel is approximately 70, 
with an additional 80 breeds. The 200 
Eskimo residents is also approximately 
correct. While not a rabid*picture show 
addict, I go once in a while and so far 
have never witnessed any fish’ trans- 
actions as admissions. The price of ad- 
mission is 50 cents for adults and 25 cents 
Either price is more than 
the market price of any one smoked sal- 
mon, except king salmon... 

H. -T. Jistland 


Bethel, Alaska 


[Although not in a position to disp Bethel facts 
with a resident of Bethel, PA suggests that 
Mr. Jistland did not attend the movies on the day 
when one fish was the price of admission.—Ed.} 


The Essential “I”? 


If Mr. Wright’s book of 50,000 words is 
without an “e” in it (PATHFINDER, 
April 3), surely Mr. Roosevelt should be 
able to give at léast one speech without an 
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Byron Talhelm 
Erie, Kans. 





“Sunday in Mexico” 


As a caretaker of cattle I have found 
their behavior a good reflection of the 
manner in which they are treated. Some 
have said the domestic bull is the most 
dangerous of all animals. While all of 
them should bear watching, a kindly at- 
titude toward them will effectively re- 
move most of the trouble. 

A bull is warlike for only two reasons: 
instinct for the protection of the herd 
and defense of his own life. Any bull 
that would attack a man or beast that he 
did not think an enemy should be merci- 
fully slaughtered. 

PATHFINDER photographs of bull fight- 
ing, torture and slow death fill one with 
shame that human beings should find 
“sport” in thrusting darts into the 
shoulder muscles of a brave beast, thus 


causing horrible pain and driving him 
crazy. Then, when the bull is exhausted 
from pain, exertion and loss of blood, a 
sword is driven and the poor beast sinks 
down to die . . .” 

Henry Gillespie 
Manchester, Ia. 

Don’t you think it would be better not 
to put such wicked pictures in your maga- 
zine? It makes me feel very sad to think 
that people have a good time seeing poor 
animals tortured to death. 

Mrs. Cora Wyman 
Millbridge, Me. 

I wonder what possible good the pub- 
lishing of such pictures could possibly do. 
Bullfighting is a cruel, inhuman practice. 
It is painful to the bull and also to the 
horses, sometimes frightening them to 
death. Your paper circulates in a civilized 
country and such pictures should be taboo. 

George Clarson 
Newport, N. Y. 

Why don’t we as a nation of humane 
people put a stop to this barbarous and 
wicked practice? . . . I never could stand 
by and see cruelty to animals .. . 

Joseph L. Davis 
Grampian, Pa. 

In your pictured article “Sunday In 
Mexico” you give a Spanish saying as “la 
hora de verdad” and say that it means 
“the hour for the kill.” With my limited 
knowledge of Spanish I have always 
thought that “la hora de verdad” meant 
“the hour of truth.” 

Simon Altsitzer 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
[The literal trdnslation of “la hora de verdad” is 


hour of truth. 
one when ‘applied to bull 
moment” in the s le ween man 
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in see ehat and instructive; they were not meant to 
aw AF \ samme regard as a great, ancient 
specta 





An Infidel Speaks 


Do not let that very ordinary Dutchman, 
Alford Roos, kid you as he did in the 
April 3 issue of PATHFINDER. He maybe 
a follower of Allah, but many of us in 
New Mexico sometimes wonder if he 
knows which way that prophet or any of 
the other prophets really went. 
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Come on out from behind that nom- 
plume, Alford, and give some of us | 
infidels a crack at you. That may go 
all right with the Washington elit. 
the cowboys out here know you too 
And don’t spell your name with so 
hyphens; such spelling wotld eve: 
fuse Allah, let alone an ordinary edi: 

Bancroft Hutc! 
Deming, N. M. 





When Friends Meet 


You print in this week’s issue (P ./} 
FINDER, April 3) a letter from d 
Young of Kansas City, who would |i 
hear from me. Please forward the « 
ed letter to him. It is a very unusu: 
to get in touch with a long lost friend 
I shall be very much gratified for 
kind service. We are long time sub 
ers to your peppy and fearless pap 

H. H, Matte 
Chicago, Ill. 
. . Like Matteson and Young, |! 
a schoolboy in the late ’70’s, clerki 
Kuders store and being second lead 
the brass band of Seville . .. I re: 
am disturbing the “cobwebs of Tim: 
should either Matteson or Young se: 
I would consider it a great favor ii 
sent me a note about “old times.” 
Lee G. Kk 
511 Karback Building, 
Omaha, Neb. 


*[PATHFINDER is happy to have brought o! 
together .—Ed.] 





Unemployment, Birth Contro] 


Millions of unemployed have been : 
tained and beneficial projects in all purts 
of the country. have been accomplished in 
the past four or five years. But the financ- 
ing has been done largely by borrowing 
billions of dollars. The national debt jias 
been increased enormously and threatens 
if not controlled, to bring on disastrous 
inflation and insolvency. The unemp!0 
ment evil, especially for the young pevp! 
and for those over 45, should have been 
and eventually must be remedied, not by 
borrowing from the future, but by a gen- 
eral reorganization of the industria! and 
economic system, including the fairer <is- 
tribution of income and wealth for ail. 

Equally important and urgeht is nat ivon- 
wide birth control in order to preserve 
the future character of the population 
Unless this control is established the 
numerous descendants of irresponsible 
elements, reared at the mere level of e«*- 
istence, will more and more outnum! 
descendants of the more worthy ele: 
who endeavor to rear their childre: 
the higher standards. 

Cyrus H. Esheln 
Lakewood, O 





Tembstone And Aphorism 


In a township graveyard some 206 | 
from this city is a small tombstone | 
ing the following inscription at the 

The Youth’s Companion 
Is My Favorite Paper. 
PATHFINDER is my favorite pap« 
H. A. Lorb« 
Portsmouth, O., 
. * -- 

.- Many years ago they would 
that there were three ways to spread 
news: tel a phone, tel a graph and t: 
woman. We have five ways now: t¢ 
phone, tel a graph, tel a woman, rad 
and PATHFINDER. 

J. C. Holsapp 
Wister, Okla. 


ILLIAM H HARTUSON senoging 
Le man. ng e 
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NARCOTICS— 


The Treasury Fights an Insidious Traffic 


‘MOKE pouring from her stream- 

‘e. lined funnels, the 52,000-ton liner 
Rex nosed through the choppy waters 
‘ New York harbor one day. last week 
her way to Naples, Italy. But be- 

e the sea giant had gotten a glimpse 

open ocean, she came to an un- 

heduled stop at Quarantine, the usual 
iith inspection point for incoming 
ps. 

Acting on a tip which had been 
sent from Italy to Washington, two 
Federal customs agents clambered 
iboard the ship from a small Coast 
Guard cutter. Hastily but thoroughly 
hey made a search in crew quarters 
for morphine, a deadly white powder 





derived from taxes on imported nar- 
cotics and the paid fees of physi- 
cians and factories permitted to handle 
and refine such drugs. Actually the 
revenue power of the government is 
a tenuous but strong thread on which 
to hang prosecution of the vicious 
habit of narcotic-drug addiction. 
Opium, morphine, heroin and co- 
caine claim about 100,000 devotees in 
the United States. Rarely, however, 
do addicts die from the use of drugs. 
More often, their minds warped by 
constant doping, the addicts kill. From 
the ranks of the “junkers” (addicts), 
come the most persistent law violators 
in the country. Their commonest 


China, Manchukuo, Persia, India 
and Turkey are the heaviest producers 
of opium. Unluckily for other nations, 
China and Manchukuo, which together 
produce 12,000 tons of the world’s an- 
nual 13,750-ton raw opium supply, are 
the only countries which do not con- 
trol the planting of poppies. Undoubt- 
edly they are the first sources of il- 
legal drugs which filter into the Unit- 
ed States. 

But morphine and heroin are ex- 
tracts of raw opium. Unlike the par- 
ent product, they must be manufactur- 
ed, rather than grown and taken as a 
natural product of the poppy. Chan- 
nels of the illicit drug traffic are thus 
diverted to those countries which have 
hidden, unlawful factories. 

China and Manchukuo again lead in 
this respect. In addition, however, 
raw opium is shipped to Japan, Turkey 
and France for illegal conversion into 
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Commissioner Anslinger and Treasury Agents, Shown Destroying Heroin Worth $1,500,000, Push a Drive Spurred by Morgenthau 


hich in the side-streets of American 
ties is.a dozen times more precious 
than gold. 
Nearly an hour later the Rex churn- 
| out into the free Atlantic. Govern- 
ent officers were left empty-handed. 
[hey were satisfied, nevertheless, that 
their extraordinary pains had not 
gone for nothing; the chances that Rex 
ew members had possessed mor- 
line were relatively small. 
Prodded 10 months ago by the or- 
rs of Secretary Morgenthau, the 
lreasury Department is thus engaged 
a painstaking campaign which has 
thing to do with interest rates, 
dgets or cash on hand. The grow- 
concern of some’ 4,300 Treasury 
ployees today is the problem of nar- 
ics—how to prevent the illegal en- 
of habit-forming drugs into this 
intry, and how to detect and prevent 
» use of such drugs as do leak in. 
[n theory, the Treasury is interest- 
vd only in the $700,000 annual revenue 


crime—aside from infringement of 
narcotics laws—is petty theft, their 
most serious one, murder. 

If the Federal or the State govern- 
ments could cure or imprison all dope 
addicts, they would automatically be 
rid of a major class of criminals. This 
the Federal government may do in 
three ways: (1) by preventing the il- 
legal entry of narcotics into this coun- 
try; (2) by destroying illegally pos- 
sessed drugs within the country; and 
(3) by arresting and imprisoning 
“junkers” and peddlers for possessing 
drugs for which they have no permits 
and on which no taxes have been paid. 

WORLD SUPPLY: The problem be- 
gins abroad. All pure narcotics— 
opium, morphine and heroin—are de- 
rived from the juice of foreign-grown 
opium poppies. Petaled white, red or 
deep purple, these poppies are grown 
in a nearly continuous belt of 10 coun- 
tries which begins in the Balkans and 
stretches to the east@rn edge of Asia. 





more highly concentrated pain-killers. 
A few factories are also believed to 
exist in the Balkans. 

SMUGGLING: Cooperating with 
about 50 other countries which also 
adhere to the quotas set by the annual 
League of Nations Conference for the 
Limitation of Narcotic Drugs, the 
United States last year imported 72% 
tons of crude opium, and no refined 
products.t This supply was deemed 
adequate for medical needs. 

By comparison, the seizures of il- 
licit drugs at seaports and within the 
nation’s borders was:less than % ton. 
But because drugs are carried in 
such small bulk and so cleverly con- 
cealed, it was estimated that as much 
of 9 tons of narcotic drugs might have 
been smuggled into the United States. 

+ No refined " products of opium may be imported 
into the United States. Eight concerns are licensed 
by the Federal government to make certain opium 


derivatives, but the manufacture of.the deadly heroin 
has been absolutely banned since 1924. 


(Continued on page 19) 




































































































































THE NATIONAL SCENE 





Roosevelt, Budget 


In submitting his 1938 budget last 
January, President Roosevelt estimat- 
ed that revenues for the 1937 fiscal 
year, which ends June 30, would be 
about $5,828,151,000. Exclusive of 
sinking fund requirements, expendi- 
tures under this estimate were ex- 
pected to result in a net deficit of 
$2,248,129,000. 

The President’s revenue estimate 
was based on an anticipated increase 
of $1,712,194,000 over the preceding 
fiscal year. But income tax collec- 
tions, although about 50 per cent high- 
er than last year, did not fulfill expec- 
tations; revenue from gift taxes de- 
clined; and the greater part of the 
Railway Retirement Act taxes were 
not collected. There were indications 
that revenue would fall from $300,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000 short of the es- 
timate, making the deficit much more 
than $2,248,129,000. 

In view of this situation, the Presi- 
dent last week took action in an effort 
to counteract the adverse trend which 
was throwing the budget out of line. 
In a letter to all government depart- 
ment heads, he declared “the deficit 
will be far greater than was anticipat- 
ed unless there is an immediate curtail- 
ment of expenditures.” He asked for 
a resurvey “with a view of making a 
substantial saving by eliminating or 
deferring all expenditures which are 
not absolutely necessary at this time.” 

The adverse trend in revenue threw 
its shadow into the relief picture. The 
President did not reveal his relief 


_estimate, but is was indicated that 


it would be between $1,200,000,000 and 
$1,500,000,000. This contrasts with the 
figure of $2,200,000,000 asked hy the 
United States Conference of Mayors. 

Relief and the -budget*occupied a 
good part of the President’s week. He 
conferred on several occasions with 
Relief Administrator Hopkins and 
heard governors or their representa- 
tives from six states plead against 
WPA curtailment. 

Wage-and-hour legislation was an- 
other of his concerns during the 
week, and he conferred with Attorney 
General Cummings and former NRA 
Administrator Donald Richberg and 
later with Chairman Connery of the 
House Labor Committee, on that ques- 
tion. With Cummings he also dis- 
cussed the Wagner decision and later 
indicated he would continue to press 
his court plan, 

Among other Presidential activities: 
He revealed he was assembling data 
on the consuming habits of 300,000 
American families to guide future eco- 
nomic planning; received a delegation 
of English Masons; praised the work 
of the Children’s Bureau upon the oc- 
casion of its 25th anniversary; re- 
ceived a report on Russia from Am- 
bassador Davies; discussed labor prob- 
lems with William Green, President 


of the American Federation of Labor? 
and, in an unusual off-the-record 
speech, told the governing board of 
the Pan American Union that the Unit- 
ed States was- pledged to good faith 
in its foreign policies and that it would 
adhere to that pledge in the future. 
—_————_-- >. 


The Wagner Act 


Newspapers had compiled elaborate 
charts to show that on a Monday 
“decision day” immediately preceding 
a regular two-weeks recess, the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court rarely hands 
down an important decision. Last 
week, “decision day” was due. But 
it preceded a recess and few expected 
that this would be the day for ver- 
dicts on the five cases comprising the 
test of the constitutionality of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act (PATH- 
FINDER, Feb. 27). 

Then, someone noticed a frail, little 
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Mrs. Hughes’s Presence Was the Tip-off 


lady entering the Court building. It 
was Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes, wife 
of the Chief Justice. Around Wash- 
ington the word went, through the 
government offices, to the Capitol. In 
the room where the Senate Judiciary 
Committee was hearing witnesses op- 
posing the Court reform proposal of 
President Roosevelt, the Senators hur- 
riedly recessed. Mrs. Hughes, who in- 
variably appeared at the Court when 
a major decision was about to be 
handed down, was in the courtroom. 

As an indicator of important rul- 
ings, Mrs. Hughes did not fail. In fact, 
none would say that the results of this 
particular “decision day” were not 
among the most significant in the his- 
tory of the Supreme Court. 

The Wagner Act gives to workers the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively with their employers, Terms 
of the Act set up a National Labor Re- 
lations Board (NLRB) to which the 
employees may take their grievances. 


ee * Pathfinder 


The NLRB may hold a secret vote 
the workers to determine their choi 
of a bargaining agency and design 
the one chosen by the majority as . 
agency. 

Of the many companies attac!} 
the Act as unconstitutional, the 
of five were accepted for review 
the Court. These were the Jon 
Laughlin Steel Company; the Wa 
ington, Virginia and Maryland Co 
Company; the Fruehauf Trailer ( 
pany; the Freidman-Harry M: 
Clothing Company, and the Associ 
Press, the largest newsgathering a 
cy in the world. : 

In each case, the NLRB had ord: 
the company to rehire employees | 
charged for union activities. The x 
ernment had defended the const 
tionality of the Act under the inte: 
state commerce clause of the Con 
tution and had argued in this fashi 
If the employees were not permit! 
to bargain collectively, the re: 
would be labor disputes and strik 
This would interfere with free mov: 
ment of commerce. Therefore, 
government should have power 
prevent strikes by action to pro! 
the workers’ bargaining powers. 

Even the most hopeful of admi: 
tration and labor leaders had 
expected the Court to uphold the vali: 
ity of the Act in every case, With ti 
exception of the bus company ca 
wherein it was believed that 1! 
Court could_not deny bus transport 
tion across state lines was interstat: 
commerce, it would have occasion 
anger but no surprise if the Court h 
ruled against the government. Y: 
here were the results: 

In the bus company case, all nin 
justices sustained the law in an opin- 
ion read by Justice Roberts. In t! 
steel, trailer and clothing cases, t! 
vote was 5 to 4 to uphold the law wit! 
Chief Justice Hughes reading the n 
jority decisions and Justice McRey- 
nolds speaking for the dissenters. |: 
the Associated Press case, the verdi: 
in favor of the law was again 5 to 
but the question of whether trafhsm 
sion of news was interstate co 
merce was not the dividing issue. !' 
an opinion read by Justice Sutherland 
the dissenters argued that freedom 
the press was abridged. Chief Justic: 
Hughes read the majority opinion. 

Most important of the five decisions 
obviously were the three pertaini 
to manufacturing. The question ha: 
been whether a concern manufactu 
ing products in one state and shippi! 
them to other states could be regulate: 
by Congress. In the past, the Cou 
had repeatedly ruled “no.” 

This position might well have been 
stated again by the Court except for 
the switch, for the second time with 
in three weeks, of Justice Rober! 
from the conservative to the liber: 
wing of the Court (PATHFINDE! 
April 10). Left to propound the for- 
mer view were dissenters led by Ju 
tice McReynolds who, bitterly an 
heatedly, declared the majority ha 
departed from established princip| 

There was none to deny that tl 
Court had departed from its tradition- 
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interpretation of the commerce 
lause. The new interpretation was 
‘hat when an industry has a relation 
interstate commerce, Congress can 
control the commerce, Still not affect- 
ed are purely local companies which 
vet their materials within a state and 
roduce only for customers within 
i state. 
With the long awaited rulings de- 
red, the Court recessed. In their 
f vacations, the justices studied 
ents on the Social Security Act 
ven in a test a fortnight ago. The 
est involves constitutionality of Ala- 
bama’s unemployment insurance law. 
Still not settled last week was an- 
other question. What effect will the 
Wagner Act decisions have on the 
President’s Court plan? Many ar- 
sued that the need for new justices 
was no longer pressing, that the Court 
had proved itself capable of deliver- 
ing liberal interpretations of the law. 
Others, including the President, felt 
that there was still a great need for 
the change and contended that the de- 
cisions hinged too precariously on the 
views of only one man—in this case, 
Justice Roberts. 
So this fight was scheduled to go 
) for a while, at least. Meanwhile, 
the hearings on the plan were attract- 
ing less and less interest. From a 
high point of a full membership of 18 
Senators, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee members attending the hear- 
ings dropped at one time last week 
to only three, 
2 


Congress, Lynching 

Governor Hugh White stood before 
the Farm Chemurgic Conference at 
Jackson, Miss., last week and said: 
“We are justly proud of the fact that 
Mississippi has not had a lynching in 
15 months,” 

\ few minufes later his secretary 
called him out of the conference to tell 
him that at Duck Hill, Miss., two 
Negroes had just been lynched. One 
of them was tied to a tree by a mob of 
i00 white men and slowly burned to 

th by flames from a blow torch. 
The other was shot and then burned. 
Both had pleaded innocent to a charge 
nurdering a white man, A third 
Negro suspect was whipped and run 
oul of the county, 

in Washington Representative Mich- 
ener (Rep. Michigan) interrupted a 
heated debate on lynching to read an 
account of the Mississippi episode and 
shout: “This horrible incident proves 
that lynching has not ceased.” | His 
remark added fuel to the debate which 
iasted three hours. 

‘he immediate point of contention 

s the bill of Representative Gavagan 

Dem, N. Y.) providing heavy fines 

d imprisonment for state and county 

licers who permit prisoners to be 
taken from custody and lynched and 

‘viding similar punishment for 

nbers of mobs. The Gavagan pro- 
bosal was considered after a measure 
b) Representative Mitchell (Dem. IIL), 
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only Negro member of Congress, had 
been shelved. 

While the battle over lynching legis- 
lation continued with Southern mem- 
bers charging Federal legislation was 
unconstitutional and a violation of 
state rights, Congress still was con- 
cerned with the President’s court pro- 
posal and did little to advance legisla- 
tion. On the active side the Congres- 
sional program was as follows: 

@ The Senate Judiciary Committee 
considered a bill aimed to revive NRA 
principles of .regulating trade prac- 
tices, wages and hours, 

@ The House defeated the Dies 
resolution for an investigation of “‘sit- 
down” strikes and tabled a resolu- 
tion to continue the Dickstein commit- 
tee investigating “un-American ac- 
tivities.” 

@ The Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee received the report of a sub-com- 
mittee which for two years has been 
investigating cotton marketing. The 
sub-committee, attacking the govern- 
ment’s cotton crop estimates as detri- 
mental to the market, offered 10 legis- 
lative suggestions including a plan for 
their elimination or curtailment. 

@ In debate over the proposal to 
provide $1,000,000,000 for Federal aid 
to education over a five-year period, 
Senator Robinson, administration 
leader, warned that drastic cuts in ex- 
penditures were necessary if new tax 
legislation were to be avoided. The 
bill is sponsored by Senator Harrison. 


Active Labor 


With the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act upheld by the Supreme Court (see 
page 4), observers last week believed 
that the way had been cleared for the 
development of a movement surpassing 
anything in the history of American 
Labor. 














As drives were intensified to achieve 
greater unionization, the hope was ex- 
pressed that industrial peace would be 
encouraged as a result of the Court’s 
Wagner Act decision. It was pointed 
out that the Act, now definitely valid, 
guaranteed the right of collective bar- 
gaining, a point of dispute that caused 
many strikes in recent years. Of the 
1,015 strikes reported in the six-month 
period to last February 1, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins said, “524 were for 
union organization and 491 for other 
causes.” Other figures were cited to 
show that demands for the right to 
organize caused 47.8 per cent of the 
strikes last year, 47.3 per cent in 1935, 
and 46 per cent in 1934. 

As a further result of the Court’s 
decision, an even greater degree of 
competition was expected between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Committee for Industria] Organization, 
Even before the Wagner Act was up- 
held, the A, F. of L. sponsored a bill 
to amend it with a provision that elec- 
tions among employees for collective 
bargaining be held along craft lines, 
as distinguished from the C. I. O.’s de- 
sire for organization along industrial 
lines. At the same time, William 
Green, A. F, of L. head, called a meet- 
ing of the Federation’s executive coun- 
cil to expel all members affiliated with 
the C. I. O. 

On its own account, the C. I. O. plan- 
ned to issue “certificates of affiliation” 
to all its local units expelled by A, F, 
of L. branches. John L. Lewis, C. I. O, 
head, predicted that in a few weeks 
membership im his organization would 
go above the 2,250,000 of the A. F. of L, 

With these two organizations thus 
driving harder than ever, the Amer- 
ican labor movement seemed on the 
threshold of significant times. While 
the C. I. O. is an industrial group seek- 
ing to organize all workers within a 
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"Sit-Downer” Jessie Josephson All But Lost Her Skirt When Evicted In Ohio 
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single plant or industry and while the 
A. F. of L. traditionally organizes them 
principally by crafts such as elec- 
tricians and carpenters, the A. F. of L. 
may abandon some of its older tactics. 
This was demonstrated last week 
when an electrical union affiliate of 
the A. F. of L. started organization 
along industrial lines at a Westing- 
house plant in Pittsburgh, coming into 
conflict with a C. I. O. union, the Unit- 
ed Electrical Workers. The latter or- 
ganization moved to combat the A. F. 
of L. union and simultaneously an- 
nounced it would seek to organize the 
270,000 workers of the nation’s largest 
corporation, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

In the automobile field, the Wagner 
decision threw the spotlight on Henry 
Ford and the C. I. O. If the C. I. O. 
should succeed in getting a majority 
of Ford workers, it was asserted, Ford 
would have to deal with them under 
the law. Ford, however, has taken a 
determined stand against unionization 
and a fight loomed, although he 
said his workers could organize if 
they wanted to. In other respects, 
peace came to the auto industry in this 
country as the Reo and Hudson strikes 
were settled along lines of the Chrys- 
ler agreement. 

In Canada, however, the story was 
different. As 3,700 employees quit the 
General Motors plant at Oshawa, near 
Toronto, Mitchell F. Hepburn, Premier 
of Ontario, said he would not tolerate 
the “sit-down” methods which had 
“brought the United States almost into 
a-state of anarchy.” He refused to 
deal with “foreign agitators” and the 
Central Labor Council of Toronto de- 
nounced his stand. The parts section 
of the plant was reopened as pickets 
jeered, and a way was sought to settle 
difficulties, 

Among other labor developments 
last week was the ending of the strike 
at the Hershey Corporation, torn pre- 
viously by violence between farmers 
and “loyal workers” on the one hand 
and €, I. O. strikers on the other. The 
company reached an agreement with 
the union. Meanwhile, the “loyal work- 
ers” took the unusual] step of request- 
ing sole bargaining rights under the 
Wagner Act, claiming they were a 
majority. 

The week was not without violence. 
At Galena, Kansas, 11 were shot in a 
riot climaxing a conflict between C., I. 
O. men and a district miners union, 
which opposed C, I. O. unionization. 
At Columbus, Ohio, 75 men and women 
were forcibly ejected from Governor 
Davey’s office after a two-day “sit- 
down” demanding a $50,000,000 ap- 
propriation for relief. One of those 
ousted was attractive Jessie Josephson. 
She was stopped from making a speech 
and dragged out by four sheriff’s 
deputies, each of whom held an arm 
or leg, all but tearing her skirt off in 
the process (see cut). 

A blow was struck at strikebreaking 
as James H. Rand Jr., president of 
Remington Rand, and Pear] L. Bergoff, 





head of the Bergoff Industrial Service 
of New York, notorious strikebreaking 
agency, were indicted under the 
Byrnes Act prohibiting interstate 
transportation of strikebreakers. 


The Gold Rumor 


Three financial factors have recent- 
ly been worrying the administration: 
a too-rapid rise in prices, a threat of 
inflation and a great flow of foreign 
gold to this country. 

One way of attacking the problem, 
according to some experts, would be 
to lower the price offered for gold. 
The price, higher than that offered by 
any other nation, is $35 an ounce. If 
this price were slashed, its effect 
would be deflationary, price - rises 
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Hepburn Hit at “Anarchy” (See Col. 1) 


would be halted and foreign gold 
would tend to stay abroad, 

When administration leaders began 
to warn of an inflationary boom 
(PATHFINDER, April 3).a rumor be- 
gan to spread, then to gather force. 
The rumor was that the United States 
intended to cut its $35 offering price 
for gold. By last week, the President 
had done his best to spike the rumor. 
He had announced at a press confer- 
ence that the administration did not 
contemplate any change in its gold 
policy and that the whole story was 
probably inspired by the foreign press. 

Whatever the _ inspiration—some 
called it a trial balloon sent up by the 
administration to ascertain the effect 
here and abroad— the rumor about 
gold had a marked effect in financial, 
stock and commodity markets. Stocks 
were sold in large quantities, with a 
consequent sharp decline in stock 
market prices. 

The thought motivating traders was 
this: if the Wnited States should offer 
less than $35 for an ounce of gold, the 
dollar would be worth more in rela- 
tion to gold. In brief, the-dollar would 
buy more goods, which means that 
prices would fall. From the foreign 
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point of view, the price cut » 
mean that the dollar would be 
more in relation to the currenci 
other countries, 

This latter effect was seen in th, 
cline of the French franc. How, 
an added possibility was that 
French government was permit! 
the franc to fall, knowing that A 
cans could then buy more Fr: 
goods and perhaps be induced to t 
in France. 





Textile Conference 


Quietly, in the midst of the 
dreds of thousands of visitors t 
Washington cherry blossoms fes 
and the noisy excitement attendan! 
the Wagner Act decisions, the few | 
dred delegates to the World Text 
Conference (PATHFINDER, Apri! 17 
went on making news of an u : 
matic but significant nature last w: 

With the main question before |}. 
conference being stabilization of 
textile industry and the way to s! 
lization held by many to be a world- 
wide 40-hour week for workers 
United States sought to bolster 
port for that view by calling in 
ranking governmental! officials. 

Secretary of State Hull and S: 
tary of Agriculture Wallace appeared 
before the conference to plead for 
free international trade. Wallace <de- 
clared that a stable cotton market 
could come only from such unrestrict- 
ed commerce. Hull repeated his firm- 
ly-held belief that the key to p: 
is unhampered international trade. 

Most keenly watched at the confer- 
ence was Japan who, it is know: 
would prefer not to commit herself to 
any agreement that would place he: 
long-working and cheaper labor on a 
parity with other nations. In addi- 
tion, Japan was attacked by delegates 
of various countries on the ground 
that she was sweating Chinese labor, 
Stealing designs and compelling thou- 
sands of girls, recruited from farm- 
ing regions, to live in factory dormi- 
tories for the purpose of getting mor 
work from them. 

But Japan was not the sole butt of 
attacks. British and Japanese dele- 
gates censured the United States for 
what they said was under-consun 
tion of textiles. Gist of these argu- 
ments was that the United States has 
too much steam heat and not enough 
clothing. A little less heat would 
force Americans to wear a little more 
clothing, thus conferring a boon on 
textiles, these delegates reasoned. 
Japan announced that while its houses 
have often been criticized as being cold, 
the Japanese made up for it by using 
more clothing. 
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Description: Someone had passed 4 
bad check to Floyd Perry of Scot's- 
bluff, Okla. After hours of searching, 
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Deputy Sheriff Mahlon Morgan ap- 
pealed for a better description of the 
wanted man. Pointing at random into 
, street crowd, Morgan asked: “Does 
he look anything like that man, for 
instance?” Perry looked and gasped: 
“That’s the man.” 

New Gag: Into a Buffalo, N. Y., store 
walked two men with pistols, hand- 
Lerchiefs, wire and a box of eggs. One 
of the robbers stuffed an egg into the 

outh of each person in the store and 
snarled: “Now, let’s hear you holler.” 
Then he tied handkerchiefs around 
their faces. The robbers escaped 
with $175. It wasn’t until afterward 

it one of the victims found that it 
ould have been simple to crack the 
‘ with his teeth. 


Ties That Bind: In Chicago, Mrs. 
Lucille Rasmussen won a divorce from 
4rthur Rasmussen. The grounds, she 
told the judge, were that everytime she 
wore a corset her husband beat her. 


* * 7 


Encore: Most of the roof was de- 
stroyed when fire broke out in the 
home of Mrs. Brooks Bishop in Bed- 
ford, Ind.. She called carpenters to 
repair the damage. As soon as they 
had fixed the roof, the entire house 
burned down. 

Double Play: Mrs. Anna de Schry- 
vver was ealmly waxing the living 
floor of her Elizabeth, N. J., 
home. Suddenly, a truck crashed into 
the front porch of the house. The im- 
ct knocked a vase off the mantle. 
1e vase smashed her on the head. * 


* 7 * 


room 


Design In Living: Pleading guilty 
. bigamy charge in a Chicago court, 
woman admitted that she lived with 
e husband, Grant Russell, in the 
laytime. He works nights. With her 
other husband, Michael Betenas, she 
lived nights. He works days. 
Success: To test a new axe, George 
Quinn, 18, and John Craig, 13, went 
to an old two-story barn in Red- 
od, Calif. The boys chopped away 
d shortly found themselves under 
: pile of wood as the structure crash- 
! on them. They had hacked the 
supporting upright. 
(bsent-Minded:~ All the  third-class 
villages in Kansas were busy electing 
ivors and councilmen. That is, all 
except the village of Olpe. It wasn’t 
til city officials read the papers the 
xt day that they realized they had 
rgotten the date. The problem was 
t up to the attorney general. 


. . * 


Reunion: In Forth Worth, Texas, in 
17, six young lieutenants dined to- 
her after their return from the 
‘ican warfare. They made a pact 
return 20 years later for a re- 
ion. At the reunion dinner, M. 
llmard showed up to find letters 
1m relatives of the other men. One 
is paralyzed, three were dead, one 
is in prison. Bellmard ate the re- 
ion dinner alone. 
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Rexism’s Rout 


In 1925 the Young People’s Catholic 
Action Society launched a youth move- 
ment in Belgium, The society’s publi- 
cation was called Christus Rex (Christ 
the King). Several years later Leon 
Degrelle, a young Fascist with the dic- 
tatorship bee in his bonnet, gained 
control of the group. Expanding its 
membership he shifted its energies to 
politics, retitled its publication Rex 
and dubbed his followers Rexists. 

Last May the Rexists made their 
first bid for power. They won 21 of 
the 202 seats in the Belgian Chamber 
of Deputies. Interests in their cause 
waned, however, and last November 
they scheduled a demonstration in 
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Van Zeeland: “For King, Law and Liberty” 


Brussels to revive interest. There fol- 
lowed a week of rioting and violence, 
the first Brussels had witnessed in 
years (PATHFINDER November 7, 
1936). 

Two weeks ago leader Degrelle or- 
dered the resignation of a _ Rexist 
Deputy and nominated himself for the 
vacant post, in order to test Rexis! 
strength. Mild-mannered Premier 
Paul Van Zeeland, 43, accepting the 
challenge, decided to risk his own po- 
litical future and his government by 
entering the lists against Degrelle. The 
campaign created even more interest 
outside the country. than’ within. 
Though a simple parliamentary by- 
election in Brussels, it assumed world- 
wide significance because it was a 
clear-cut fight between a democractic 
government in. power and a Fascist 
leader seeking power—parliamentary 
demoncracy against a leader whose 
aim was to-install in Belgium a regime 
similar to Fascism in Italy and Nazism 
in Germany. 

Last week the 340,000 voters in Brus- 
sels settled the issue at the polls. The 
smashing four-to-one defeat ‘they 
handed Degrelle was hailed as a sign 





of the turning of the tide against dic- 
tatorships. The Premier, one-time 
Princeton university graduate student, 
expert economist and head of a coali- 
tion government of Catholics, Social- 
ists and Liberals, though not a mem- 
ber of any political party and the first 
time he ever ran for office, polled 
275,840 votes or 75.89 per cent of the 
electorate. Degrelle polled only 19.05 
per cent or 69,242 votes, some 4,400 
less than his party had polled last 
year. Attributing his overwhelming 
defeat on his 30th birthday to ar elec- 
tion-eve statement by Joseph Ernest 
Cardinal Van Roey, Catholic Primate 
of Belgium and Archbishop of Malines, 
disavowing him, Degrelle announced: 
“the fight will begin anew tomorrow.” 

Gratified at his- great personal tri- 
umph, M. Van Zeeland entered Brus- 
sels next day amid scenes of wild en- 
thusiasm to declare: “The result ex- 
ceeds my wildest hopes. And now to 
work, all together for king, law and 
liberty.” And for the “American bred- 
Yale and Princeton” (Degrelle’s title 
for him) it was work. He plunged 
into a series of conferences with ex- 
perts of the Scandinavian nations in 
Brussels for.a four-day session and 
listened to Dr, Hjalmar Schacht, Reich 
Minister of Economics, there for a two- 
day visit. 

In addition, Van Zeeland, whose 
ideas are often likened to President 
Roosevelt’s, had to consider the task 
intrusted to him by Britain and France 
of exploring the ground with a view 
to recalling to life the World Economic 
Conference which adjourned so in- 
gloriously at London in 1933. His 
fresh triumph over Rexism was be- 
lieved to have immerntsely strengthened 
him and Belgium in these international 
negotiations already under way. 


Spain, Kid Gloves 


Europe last week continued to han- 
dle the ticklish Spanish situation with 
kid gloves. An Italian charge that 
French generals were directing Loyal- 
ist armies in Spain brought nothing 
more than a heated denial from 
Premier Leon Blum of France. A 
tense situation developing from inter- 
ference with British shipping by a 
Spanish blockade of Bilbao was as 
quickly eased. 

Five British freighters laden with 
food for the Insurgent-besieged Basque 
port were turned back under threat of 
fire from Rebel warcraft. In London 
the British Cabinet was called into 
hurried session to decide on a course 
of action while the mighty battle 
cruiser, H. M. S. Hood, rushed to the 
Bay of Biscay from Gibraltar. But 
following the Cabinet meeting Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin told the 
House of Commons that His Majesty’s 
government, determined to avoid an 
“incident,” had adopted a “safety first” 
policy: To protect the Union Jack up 
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“He'll Get Back,” Said Alfonso’s Aunt 


to the three-mile limit off northern 
Spain, but no farther. In other words, 
the British navy would gnard English 
shipping “at sea,” but could not pro- 
tect food ships actually entering the 
besieged port .... “for practical rea- 
sons and in view of the risks.” 

This “safety first” policy was later 
reiterated by Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden, who declared: “We are 
acutely conscious that any false step 
by His Majesty’s government might 
have consequences of the utmost gravi- 
ty.” He indicated England would pur- 
sue no spectacular policy and so “lead 
Europe over a precipice.” Predicting 
a long war in Spain, Eden said that, in 
the end, the Spaniards would rule the 
country. 

In Paris a new angle was given the 
Spanish fracas when former King Al- 
fonso’s 73-year-old aunt, Infanta 
Eulalie, revealed that the former mon- 
arch had given Insurgent General 
Franco $10,000,000 to foment the 
Spanish revolution two years before 
its start. She said all the royal family 
had given their last cents to Franco, in 
some cases selling their jewels and 
property to aid him. Declaring Fran- 
co will put her nephew back on the 
throne as soon as possible, she ad- 
mitted that “the time is a little ear- 
ly .... with all the battling going on— 
but he’ll get back, don’t you worry.” 

In Spain fighting raged on every sec- 
tor of the Madrid front. Besieged for 
five months, Loyalist defenders, in a 
terrific week-long offensive, blasted at 
the Rebels in an effort to drive them 
back from the outskirts of the capital. 
Defense troops scored important ad- 
vances against all Insurgent positions, 
isolating 5,000 Rebels in University 
City. Ordered to “Surrender or you 
will be exterminated,” they answered 
with a counter-attack. 

On the Cordoba and Guadalajara 
fronts the Loyalists continued to ad- 
vance, but met stiffer resistance than 
in recent weeks. Meanwhile the 
Rebel offensive against the Basques at 
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Bilbao was temporarily halted by 
thousands of Asturian reinforcements. 

Considering victory at hand in the 
civil war, the Spanish government, 
through its embassy in Washington, 
announced a policy of mercy for pris- 
oners of war, regardless of nationality 
and promised fair treatment for all 
Rebels who deserted to the Loyalist 
cause. 


Churches, Nazis 


Soon after he became dictator of 
Germany, Adolf Hitler made a truce 
with Pope Pius XI, spiritual leader of 
some 20,000,000 German Catholics. In 
the Concordat of 1933 between the 
Reich and the Papacy, Nazis prom- 
ised net to hamper Catholic non-po- 
litical organizations. Pope Pius, in 
turn, ordered Catholics not to indulge 
in any political activity. 

But so strong has been. the Nazi 
urge to regulate the smallest details 
of German life, and so deep the disaf- 
fection of Catholic priests for such 
methods, that violation of the agree- 
ment has occurred on both sides. In 
March, Nazi abolishment of parochial 
schools in the predominantly Catholic 
Saar region was a final straw which 
prompted Pope Pius to issue a bitingly 
worded circular letter. Read from 
nearly every Catholic pulpit in Ger- 
many, it charged Nazis with hav- 
ing violated the Concordat, and cried 
shame agarfisf conditions in Germany. 

Last week, Reich authorities deliv- 
ered a reply to the Papal encyclical. 
To the Vatican went a formal note 
which expressed “surprise” that the 
Pope. had not only “engaged in criti- 
cism of the Reich,” but in his encycli- 
cal to Mexican priests of March 27 had 
gone “so far as to launch a world- 
wide appeal that to a certain extent 
seeks to erect a general anti-German 
front.” The protest asserted that the 
Nazi government, in saving the Reich 
from Bolshevism, had saved the 
church; and that the terms of the 
Concordat had always been kept. 

German religious affairs were even 
less happy on another front. Disre- 
garding a government decree which 
placed the temporary administration 
of their church in the hands of the 
German Church Ministry, members of 
the German Lutheran Council appoint- 
ed a body of five men to govern the 
Protestant. church until elections of 
officers could take place. 

From another and unknown quarter 
came a second and less concrete chal- 
lenge to Nazi authority. Three days 
after the defiant move of the Lutheran 
Council, the German mails were flood- 
ed by copies of a manifesto from a 
mysterious “German Liberty’ party.” 
In its message, the group described 
itself as “a band of determined men 
and women who know only one pur- 
pose—to win freedom.” It called on 
all Germans to fight for religious tol- 
erance, freedom in speech and print. 

Within the week, a Nazi police 
order banned all Jewish meetings ex- 
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cept for gatherings of worshipe: 
synagogues, for a two-month pe: 
Simultaneously, Chancellor Hit 
dered resumption of trials of Cat! 
priests, monks and nuns for se: 
money to points outside German 





Baldwin, Davis, Sugar 

As rising discontent in the 1 , 
of British labor threatened to pr: 
tate strikes that would test the 
foundation of the government’s « 
sive labor arbitration machi 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin « 
last week to fire a broadside at Fas 
and Communism, to announcs 
coming retirement, sometime afte; 
coronation, and to urge industri: 
to shorten working hours. 

The 69-year-old Prime Min 
sturdy cornerstone of British 
servatism, warned the  natio: 
“strange creeds which today are ri 
around the world.” Mincing no w 
he declared in an address to his « 
stituents in Bewdley, Worcestersh 
“Whatever Fascism and Commu 
may produce for Russia, Italy and (er- | 
many, I want to warn you that | 
can never do anything to help Brit : 
solve her constitutional probl: ; 
They are exotic and alien to this co 
try. You cannot graft them on to « 
system any more than you can g! 

a Siberian crabapple to an oak. | 
don’t think there is any single thi 
more important for our people . 
than to keep our people immune fr: 
the virus of either Communism 
Fascism.” 

At the time Baldwin was singing |! 
swan song, Norman H. Davis, Am: 
ican Ambassador at Large, who huis 
represented the United States at ma 
conferences, was addressing 
London Sugar Conference with thes: 
words: “I have been on many pn 
sions, but this is the sweetest on 
ever had.” 

Purpose of the sugar parley, attend- 
ed by representatives of 23 natio 
which produce 90 per cent of 
world’s sugar, was to reach an ag! 
ment limiting the production 
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Worried Diplomats Looked to Davis 
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thereby raising the price Of sugar. But 
»hehind the sugar parley lay the possi- 
hility of injecting some sweetness into 
the troubled international economic 
situation. 

Washington insisted that in attend- 
‘ng the sugar conference Mr. Davis did 

tt have any other official mission. 
However, the chairman of the Amer- 
ican delegation has been talking about 

ny things besides sugar. Néws dis- 
patches have reported him discussing 
better trade relations with the British, 
French and others. Mr. Davis’s par- 
ticipation in the conference along with 
other high-ranking diplomats, his be- 
hind-the-scenes talks on peace and 
economic cooperation, andthe mandate 
given Premier Paul Van Zeeland of 
Belgium to investigate the possibilities 
ff increasing international trade (see 
page 7), have caused Europe’s worried 
diplomats to look upon President 
Roosevelt’s roving ambassador as 
holding the key to world economic 
collaboration. 
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India’s Impasse 


While 6,000 British officers and men 
(whites and natives) battled wild Mo- 
hammedan tribesmen along the north- 
rn frontier of India, Great Britain and 

itive Nationalists held aloft the olive 
branch last week in an effort to break 
the impasse over the new India Con- 
stitution (PATHFINDER, April 17). 
Both sides indicated willingness to dis- 
iss a possible compromise rather than 
brogate the Government of India Act. 

First: Great Britain, whose long, 

stern rule in India has been mingled 
with concessions, made a conciliatory 
move. Through Parliament, the gov- 
ernment offered to discuss with any of 
the Congress (independence) party 
leaders a possible solution to the dead- 
lock created by that party’s refusal to 
permit its elected members to form 
cabinets in the six provinces where it 
had won majorities in the recent elec- 
tions. The British also made cautious 
overtures to Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
whose leadership among the Hindu 
masses is still unrivaled, to seek an 
interview with the Viceroy, the Mar- 
quess of Linlithgow, and end the dead- 
lock. A demand for such an interview 
ontinued to grow in the Congress 
party itself, but the attitude there was 
that Gandhi must be sent for at the 
special request of the Viceroy. 

Second: Although under the India 
Act establishing the constitution it is 

impossible for the provincial gover- 
nors, as representatives of the crown, 
to renounce any of their rights, Gandhi 
suggested that an arbitration tribunal 
be appointed to decide the issue— 
whether provincial governors have 
the authority under the new consti- 
tution to give assurance they will not 
exercise their broad veto powers over 
the provincial legislatures and cabi- 
ets. Such assurance was requested 
by the Congress party as a condition 
to its accepting office. The 67-year-old 
iscetic who is still Mahatma (the great 
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Gandhi Suggested a Plan 


soul) to India’s-.millions despite his 
effort to disown that title, suggested 
that the Congress party name one 
judge, the British government a sec- 
ond, and that the third be chosen by 
the two selected. 





Rumania’s Nicholas 

European royalty lost another mem- 
ber last week when Prince Nicholas, 
only brother of King Carol II and sec- 
ond heir to Rumania’s throne, was 
read out of the royal family by the 
Crown Council on Carol's orders. 
The decree stripped Nicholas of his 
royal prerogatives, his privileges as a 
prince, his military and civil titles, and 
sent him into “voluntary” exile. 

Apparently inspired by the case of 
his famous second cousin, former King 
Edward, who ditched the mighty 
British throne for “the woman I love,” 
the 34-year-old Prince preferred to 
become a commoner rather than give 
up the woman he married in 1931. 
The quarrel between the royal broth- 
ers, however, dates almost from 
Carol’s return to the throne in 1930. 
It started when erstwhile playboy 
Carol brought back his mistress, Mrs. 
Magda Lupescu (for whom he re- 
nounced the throne in 1925), despite 
bitter opposition in Rumania. 

A year later Nicholas widened the 
breach between them by deciding to 
marry the divorced wife of a diplo- 
matic official, blonde Mrs. Saveanu 
who had already borne him a son. 
Carol and Mrs, Lupescu, although they 
themselves have lived together out of 
wedlock for years, reproached him for 
“sullying the glory of the Rumanian 
crown by a misalliance.” Unheading, 
Nicholas and his commoner. eloped. 
Infuriated, Carol had the marriage ree- 
ords destroyed and the Supreme Court 
ruled the marriage “non-existent.” 

For a time the Prince and his mor- 
ganic wife lived abroad, but they re- 
turned to Bucharest in 1933. Since 
then there have been frequent quarrels 





between Mrs, Lupescu and Nicholas’s 
wife, and the latter has been slighted 
by the aristocracy, The final breach 
came recently when Nicholas demand- 
ed that King Carol recognize his wife 
as a Princess and confer on their son 
the title of Prince. Also helping things 
to a climax was a political background. 
Carol had discovered that Nicholas 
was in close communication with the 
revolutionary Fascist Iron Guard, an- 
ti-Semitic organization which the King 
had recently suppressed (PATHFIND- 
ER March 27), 





° é 
Italy in Africa 

Despite the fact that Italian living 
costs have increased 69.8 per cent 
since Premier Benito Mussolini sent 
his Blackshirt troops off to Ethiopia 
in 1935, Italy has just allotted 109,000,- 
000 lire for her African empire. Sit- 
ting in Rome and presided over by Hl 
Duce, the Cabinet Council last week 
decreed these measures for Libya: 

G Creation of four new African 
provinces in Libya—Tripoli, Misurata, 
Bengazi and Derna. 

q@ In the chief municipal centers, 
the mayor is to be assisted by a mu- 
nicipal council whose members are to 
be chosen from representatives of 
worker’s organizations and civil and 
religious groups of natives, thus ful- 
filling Duce’s promises in his Trip- 
oli speech of March 18 in which he 
guaranteed the “traditional right” of 
natives of Libya. 

@ Appropriation of 24,000,000 lire 
($1,248,000) for construction of work- 
men’s houses. 

q Establishment of a new sub- 
marine cable for telephone and tele- 
graph between Tripoli and Sicily, and 
a new radio station at Tripoli, 

The cabinet then approved an ap- 
propriation of 85,000,000 lire ($4,420,- 
000) to build a new and powerful 
naval base at Assab, Italian Eritrea, 
within easy striking distance of Great 
Britain’s main line of Empire com- 
munications, and establishment of an 
army and navy command in Northern 
Africa. To take care of this ambitious 
program the cabinet established a new 
ministry of “Italian Africa” which will 
absorb the present ministry of colo- 
nies, 

An announcement of this spectacu- 
lar scheme, calling for an initial ex- 
penditure of over five and a half mil- 
lion dollars, said it was only part of 
a vast reorganization of Italy’s land, 
sea and air forces in Africa under a 
unified command. Marshal Italo Balbo, 
present governor of Libya, was raised 
to commander-in-chief of Italy’s arm- 
ed forces in the whole territory. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Page Hollywood: Traditionally ro- 
mantic Spaniards are not yet familiar 
with the usual scheme of espionage 
plots. Jearine George, a pretty French 
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girl, fell in love with a police official 
on whom she was spying for Insurgent 
intelligence units. She confessed her 
feelings and told him everything. He 
turned her over to authorities in Bar- 
celona, who gave her 20 years in jail. 


* . 7. 


Safety First: The bridegroom said: 
“T will,” then turned to the bride— 
and shook her hand. On the wall of 
the room in Kettering, Scotland, where 
the wedding took place was a sign: 
“Flu is spread by kissing. Please 
don’t do it.” ; 

Dear Departed: Led by the chief 
abbot of the Jodo Buddhist sect, more 
than 100 priests in Tokyo, Japan, of- 
fered prayeys for the’ souls of some 
50,000 pets—cats, dogs, monkeys, rab- 
bits, goldfish and singing crickets— 
whose bodies lie buried at Saishinji 
Temple. a 

Defense: In London, Ont., a bill col- 
lector brought an assault charge 
against a woman who had told him to 
take his foot out of her door, then 


“punched him in the eye when he re- 


fused. Magistrate Donald Menzies dis- 
missed the case, ruling that “A woman 
has the right to defend her home.” 
Superfluous: In Forli, Italy, where 
Mussolini’s father used to keep a black- 
smith shop, Mrs. Anna Pizzardi, 50, 
offered a brand-new coffin at auction. 
Recovered from a recent serious ill- 
ness, she demanded to know “Who 
wants a coffin around the house?” 


* * . 


Comeback: Two years ago, Henri’s 
Choice, a racing horse, fell and broke 
his neck in a meet at Liverpool. Oper- 
ated on by the most skilled English 
veterinary surgeons, the horse recov- 
ered, and this year has won two races 
in spectacular Style. 

_ . « 

Wife Missing: In Intra, Italy, Angelo 
Pilori and his wife went out for a 
spin in a two-seat.motorcycle. After 
a drive through the country, Angelo 
pulled up in the Pilori backyard and 
turned around to discover that Signora 
Pilori was missing from the back 
seat. Several hours later he found her 
in the hospital of a neighboring town. 

Hot-cha Remedy: A Japanese sci- 
entist has finally discovered a way to 
deal with the parasite grubs which 
annually kill thousands of valuable 
silk worms. A phonograph playing 
jazz near the silk worms drives the 
parasites frantic, causing them to bur- 
row deep within the bodies of the 
worms, where they smother to death. 

Incalculable: Justice Swift of Bir- 
mingham, England, twice in as many 
cases, refused to assess damages on 
co-respondents in divorce cases. To 
husbands who were suing other men 
for alienation of their wives’ affec- 
tions, he said: “Wives cannot be as- 
sessed on their cash value. They can- 
not be treated as if they were pianos 
and the husband says how much per 
leg he paid.” 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





“Wonder Baby” 


Every now and then, either through 
biological accident or inexplicable 
design, a child is born with gifts so 
amazing that science is confounded. 
There is no explanation. All that is 
known is that “wonder babies” are 
highly exceptional, that they learn 
swiftly in infancy, and that some of 
them grow to be great in the arts 
while most of them mature into bright 
but not extraordinary adulthood. 

Such a baby is Mary Christine 
Dunn, bright-eyed and pretty daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence T. Dunn of 
Bonne Terre, Mo. Twenty-eight 
months old, she became a national 





Mary Dunn: 45 Points Above “Genius” 


news figure last week on the strength 
of reports made by Drs. John P. Nafe 
and Winifred K. Magdsick of the 
psychology department at Washington 
University. After conducting a series 
ef tests, the two psychologists found 
that Baby Mary had an intelligence 
quotient of 185, or an “I. Q.” 45 points 
better than that usually credited to 
“genius.” 

“She is the most remarkable child 
I’ve ever seen,” said Dr. Nafe. He 
heard her say that “King Edward VIII 
abdicated for Mrs. Wallis Simpson” 
and on top of that he heard her use 
sentences with 12 and 13 words of 
many syllables. Her vocabulary is 
made up of at least 3,600 words, in- 
cluding “chrysanthemum,” “auditor- 
ium,” “pendulum” and “hippotamus.” 
In addition, she is familiar with the 
names of Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
Haile Selassie and President Roose- 
Velt. 

Baby Mary’s father is 44 years old, 
an office worker with diplomas from 
high school and business college. Her 
mother, a high school graduate, is 40 
years old. When questioned about 
their talented child, they said she 
picked up her words and information 





Pathfinder 


from hearing conversation about | 
house and that at no time did t! 
try to teach her too quickly. 

Reporters visiting the Dunn h 
found Mary playing with her do! 
just like a normal little girl. | 
when she spoke, she used senten 
unusually long for her age and )»p: 
nounced the words clearly and ac 
rately. Among other things, she s: 
songs, one of which she compo: 
herself. Casually, as newspapern 
were leaving, she picked up a ma: 
zine and opened it to a picture of | 
five Dionnes. “Oh, those quintuple! 
she said. “Aren’t they precious?” 

From Dr. Nafe’s report, it app: 
ed that Mary would grow to lb 
prodigy in school but there was | 
assurance that she would rem 
unusually gifted in other fields ap 
from book learning. That phase of | 
natural talent, it seemed, would ha»: 
to await the test of maturity, 





Inbreeding, Health 


Inbreeding, the intermarriage 
persons closely related by blood, h 
long been frowned upon by both th 
law and the church, Frequently in t! 
past, it has been described as a me: 
ace to the moral and physical we!! 
being of society, as something lik: 
to injure the mind and body. Book 
and plays have been written aboui it 
and about “queer” inbred offspri: 
resulting from it. In sum, it has bee: 
generally identified as degenerative. 

There are some authorities, ho 
ever, who have cqme forward withi 
recent months with arguments tend 
ing to disprove that inbreeding bring 
evil consequences. One of these i 
Dr. Harry L. Shapiro, a distinguished 
biologist associated with fhe Ne 
York Museum of Natural Histor) 
Some months ago, he completed an 
exhaustive study of the famous colony 
established in 1790 on lonely Pitcai: 
Island in the South Pacific. The con- 
clusion of this study was that more 
than a century of inbreeding had 1 
harmful effects. 

Last week, Dr. Shapiro came fo! 
ward again. In an address at Harvar 
University, during the annual mee! 
ing of the American Association of 
Physical Anthropologists, he asserted 
that the islanders were robust, health) 
and of average intelligence. He ex 
plained that the island colony, found 
ed by the British mutineers who se! 
Captain Bligh adrift from “Th 
Bounty,” had a present population o! 
202 persons, all descendants of th: 
mutineers and their Tahitian wives 
Since 1790, he said, cross mating an: 
close inbreeding have been necessary) 
because the island lies isolated, th: 
nearest land being 1,400 miles distan! 

Despite frequent cousin, nephew 
aunt and niece-uncle marriages, D: 


t ‘‘Mutiny on the Bounty,” a best-seller book an 
a highly successful movie, has been fashioned fror 
this historic incident. 
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Shapiro declared, Pitcairn has ad- 
vanced both mentally and physically. 
rhe evidence, he concluded, indicated 
‘hat intermarriage did not in the least 
damage biological vigor. 

Another scientist who has expressed 
himself on this subject is Dr. Takeshi 
[kemi. In a recent issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
‘ion, he reported that intermarriage 
has been successful in Usuki, an ob- 
cure Japanese village. For 300 
ears, he said, Usuki residents have 
een inbred—cousin and _ cousin, 

ephew and aunt, niece and uncle— 
» but divorce and insanity are rare 
mong the 1,786 villagers, and all are 
free of leprosy, syphilis, elphantiasis 
ind color blindness. 
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Genes, Fever 


In a partial summary of its not-yet- 

leased 1936 report, the Rockefeller 

' Foundation last week gave the scien- 

» tific world two items of special inter- 

» est. One had to do with yellow fever 
and the other with genes. 

Yellow Fever: Prior to 1929, the 
Foundation reported that yellow 
fever, dread disease of tropical climes, 
had virtually been eliminated from 
the world. Last week, however, it 
.dmitted error and declared that the 
menace still was very much alive, It 
pointed out that the Aedes aegypti 

ssquito was not the sole carrier of 
.e virus causing the disease, and that 
ere remained another unknown car- 
er to be found. Until it is found, 
ie report said, vast South American 
d African areas will be exposed to 
the fever, 

Genes: “Science is standing on the 
shore of a new continent.” Thus, the 
Foundation’s report described work 
on the genes, hormones and ductless 
glands, Foremost of all such studies 
; the study of genes. According to 
the Foundation, they are the infinitesi- 
nal “eargo ships of heredity, carry- 

compacted in their minuteness, the 

whole load of inheritance from one 

generation to the next.” To advance 
rk in this field, to explain the full 
logical meaning of man, and per- 

haps, eventually, to define him and his 
otions in terms of the chemicals 
hin him, the Foundation last year 
itributed $900,000 and will make 
ilar contributions in the future. 
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Micro-Chemistry 


\ new development in the field of 
mistry is micro-chemistry. Its 
rpose, in a broad sense, is to find a 
ick and convenient method for 
ntifying and cataloging small 
emical substances in order to im- 
prove upon the study of elements. 
In several American universities 
| colleges—among them Pennsyl- 
inia State College—laboratory tech- 
ians are currently working out 
ts to determine the characteristic 
yStalline structures of thousands of 
mical compounds. To do this, they 
ecipitate crystals from drops of 
t liquids and then place the crystals 
ider microscopes. ? 
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“Finger-Printed” By Micro-Chemistry: The Drug Brucine (left) and the Drug Salicine 


Findings so far have shown that the 
crystalline structures make up an al- 
most endless variety of patterns. In 
one respect, micro-chemistry might be 
likened to the science of finger-print- 
ing which identifies andcatalogs indi- 
viduals according to skin patterns. 
The object of the new study is to help 
chemists identify the nature of ele- 
ments in an unknown solution by 
“finger-printing” those elements. Thus, 
when a crystal is obtained from an 
unknown liquid, the micro-chemist 
looks for its pattern. 

To date, micro-chemists have found 
that the structure or~patterns of crys- 
tals differ widely. Some are like 
patches of long, thin human hair, 
others like glass needles bunched to- 
gether, others like frost on a window 
pane, and others like hand-drawn de- 
signs. At Pennsylvania State College, 
for instance, micro-photographs have 
been made under the direction of Dr. 
Mary L. Willard. Among those cata- 
loged last week were two showing 
the structure in two drugs. One dis- 
closed a fern-like pattern in the drug 
brucine, a poisonous but useful nerve 


stimulant, The other revealed a dis- 
ordered, hair-like pattern in the drug 
Ssalicine (see cut). 

a 
Briefs 


@ When members of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science meet in Denver, Colorado, 
next June, they will be able to visit the 
highest laboratory in the world. The 
laboratory, which has just been erect- 
ed by the University of Denver, stands 
at the end of the highest auto road in 
America, at the peak of Mt. Evans, 
14,259 feet up. It will be used for 
altitude and cosmic ray studies. 

@ At a meeting of the New York 
Society of Orthodontists not long ago, 
expert dentists discussed a new idea 
for curing children of the thumb-suck- 
ing habit. The idea, based on psy- 
chology, is to place offending children 
in front of a mirror and force them 
to look at themselves as they vigor- 
ously suck their thumbs. The plan, 
aimed at breaking the habit through 
self-shame, calls for five-minute visits 
to the mirror twice a day. 
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Soviet Women 


Next December 31 will be a red-let- 
ter day in Russia. On that date, the 
second Five Year Plan will be ended. 
But with production schedules alarm- 
ingly far from fulfillment, the Soviet 
has relatively few feathers in its po- 
litical cap. One feather, however, is 
the remarkable progress of women 
to a position of individual and mass 
importance in practically every field 
of Russian life. 

In Czarist days, the May Doe of Rus- 
sia was “Babushka,” the typical Rus- 
sian woman, Unampitious and a home 
body, she was traditionally pictured 
as shabbily clothed, with a market 
basket on her arm and a rough shawl 
tied about her head. 

But after the Revolution, in which 
she participated as a Communist 
crowd-leader and pistol-wielder, Bab- 
ushka was free. By 1921, women had 
been admitted into the councils of 
government, and one out of every eight 
members of the Moscow Council was 
a woman, By 1924, it had become a 
misdemeanor to address a Russian 
woman by the bourgeois titles of 
“Miss” or “Madame.” Instead, Babush- 


-ka became “Comrade,” “Citizen” or 


simply “Worker,” 

She turned “worker” with a venge- 
ance. The industrial revolution, with 
its modern phenomena of machinery 
and mass production, had burst over 
Russia like a fireworks display, find- 
ing the population blinking, unready 
and ignorant. Women as well as men 
were rushed into service in new fac- 
tories. At the end of the first Five 
Year Plan in 1932, women were claim- 
ing industrial and government jobs 
at the rate of 1,000,000 a year. 

Last week, according to figures re- 
leased by the Gosplan (Soviet Central 
Planning Commission), absorption of 
women into the economic and political 
life of Russia was progressing toward 
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“Babushka” Is the Equal of Men 


WOMEN IN THE NEWS 

















a new high, with the saturation point 
nowhere in sight. 

Female employees and workers in 
the Soviet now number nearly 8,500,- 
000. One in every three Russian wage- 
earners is a woman, 

Of the total, about 3,000,000 are em- 
ployed in the so-called heavy indus- 
tries, which manufacture durable 
goods such as steel girders, machinery, 
tractors, automobiles and firearms. 

In the industrial regions of Odessa 
in the south, Sverdlovsk in the Urals, 
Novosobirsk in central Sibera and 
Khabarovsk in the Far East, a be- 
wildering variety of women play their 
part in a bewildering variety of ways. 
Some are fair-haired, blue-eyed Nor- 
dics, some broad-faced Slavs, some 
high-cheeked, slit-eyed Asiatics. 
Some are factory foremen and di- 


' 
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Yakovleva Holds a Top Position 


rectors. Some are steel-puddlers. 
Others lug heavy concrete blocks in 
building material factories. At Baku 
on the Black Sea, women drill for oil, 
dredge to lay pipe lines, and load dump 
cars with heavy slabs of worthless 
shale. On the Baltic sea, women are 
sea captains. In nearly all important 
cities they are streetcar conductors 
and even street-cleaners. 

There is, in fact, practically no limit 
to the different kinds of female em- 
ployment in Russia, just as there are 
few limitations on male employment 
in other countries. Of the Soviet’s 84,- 
000 doctors, 42,000 are women. Of the 
country’s leading stientists, about 200 
are women; 11,000 more constitute 
nearly a third of all researchers. 

In agriculture, the female worker is 
fully as important. The “work-day” 
books kept on government collective 
farms indicate that nearly half of Rus- 
sia’s active agriculturists are members 
of the gentler sex. 

The field of education finds woman 
assuming her world-wide role of pre- 
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Kollontay Was the First in the World 


dominance over men, Not only 
a school teacher, but as a nurse, 
travels to teach her Asiatie sisters 
Turkestan and northern Siberia h 
to read and write, how to earn a |i 
money from the manufacture of 
tive textiles, metal and ivory o: 
ments, 

In government, the Russian wo! 
is astonishingly important. One out 
every three U. S. S. R. employees is a 
woman. Nadiezda Krupskaya, wid 
of Lenin, is an assistant commissar | 
education in the Russian Socialist F: 
erated Soviet Republic, a_ territo: 
which stretches from west of Mosc: 
to the Pacific and has a population 
more than 100,000,000. Shrewd Ba 
bara Yakovleva, finance commissar of 
the same republic, holds a woman's 
job comparable only to that of Labo: 
Secretary Frances Perkins in the 
United States. Alexandra Kollonta 
who after the war became the firs 
woman ambassador in the world, 
now Minister to Sweden. 

Woman in Russia has assumed 
place equal to man, but she must stil! 
bear children. Last fall, for the firs! 
time since the days of Lenin, abortion 
became a crime. Previously, the of- 
ficial Soviet newsorgan Pravda had 
warned: “Every girl must be treas- 
ured not only as a textile worker, « 
bold parachute jumper or an enginecr, 
but as a future mother.” 

So that women may work and bear 
children at the same time, the Sovie! 
Union has built 23,600 “creches” « 
nurseries, where a mother may lea\: 
her children while she works. Women 
are given a two-month vacation befor: 
the birth of children, and a month va- 
‘ation afterwards, all at full pay. 

Marriage, like motherhood, has : 
sumed a peculiar status. In Russia, 
“If you act married, you’re married.” 
Common law unions are the rule, 
church marriages are oddities. To as- 
sure herself that she will receive a! 
mony from her husband in the case o! 
separation, however, a Soviet wife not 
infrequently records her marriage 
a simple 9-minute civic ceremony. D)- 
vorce after such marriages can be ac- 
complished in 60 seconds, 
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A pedersec’ the Communist Revolution, “Babushka,” the Slav, high-cheeked Asiatic. At the left ig an ex-nun 4s 
+ typical Russian woman, was a home-body of little she appeared in a Moscow court to answer her employer's 
| Wo portance in the national life. Today, however, “Bab- charges of dishonesty. Seated in the center of the group 
ne OU ushka.” like no other woman anywhere else in the world, at the right is Nadiezda Krupskaya, an education official 
yees ij is a person of remarkable significance. These pictures and widow of Lenin, “Saint of the Soviet.” With her 
, wid show her in variety—as fair-haired Nordic, broad-faced are typical Communist women from Asiatic Turkestan. 
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Julien Bryan, Bourke- White from Pictures Inc. 


N THE United States, one out of every five wage- or a machinist, as well as a government official, a pro- 
sive ‘al earners is a woman, but there are relatively few women fessional worker, an office clerk, or a plane pilot. At the 
> case « farmers. In Russia, one out of every three wage-earners left, she is a peasant woman wearing a pearl necklace 
wife not ; a woman, and there are millions of women farmers. and a rifle, standing guard in the vineyard of a collective 
In the business and industrial world, however, unlike farm. At the right, she is a young machinist operating 
her American sister, “Babushka” frequently handles what a lathe. As a worker, “Babushka” is treasured but, above 
are really men’s jobs calling for men’s muscles. Some- all, she is treasured as a potential mother likely to in- 
times she is a hod-carrier, or a ditch-digger, or a riveter, \ crease Russia’s population to 300,000,000 souls by 1967. 
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“A Pretty Good Day” 


The day the Supreme Court handed 
down the decisions upholding the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act happen- 
ed to be the 63rd birthday of Speaker 
Bankhead of the House of Representa- 
tives. In a telephone call to the Speak- 
er, President Roosevelt made his only 
immediate, if indirect, comment on the 
rulings. He said cheerily: “Many 
happy returns of the day. And, inci- 
dentally, it’s a pretty good day for all 
of us, isn’t it?” 

It is possible that the President’s 
incidental remark may have had ref- 
erence only to himself'and to those 
administration leaders who had nurs- 
ed and fought for the Wagner Act. But 
it is more possible that the President 
meant by “all of us” just that—the 
whole nation. For the rulings accom- 
plished many things that were great- 
ly needed in a country troubled by 
a rash of strikes. 

For one thing, they defined the 
proper sphere of commerce which 
Congress may regulate. Workers, ac- 
cording to the decisions, have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively in 
manufacturing industries whose busi- 
ness crosses State lines, 

For another thing, organized labor 
now has a charter which should be 
almost as helpful in promoting indus- 
trial peace as the amended Railway 
Labor Act has been in bettering labor 
relations on the nation’s carriers. The 
Railway Act has been called by Chair- 
man Leiserson of the National Media- 
tion Board “the most advanced form 
of government regulation of labor re- 
lations that we have in this country.” 

The Railway Act states that “the 
majority of any craft or class of em- 
ployees shall have the right to deter- 
mine who shall be the representative 
of the class or craft.” Its terms for- 
bid either owners or workers to coerce 
or intimidate the other in the choice 
of representatives for collective bar- 
gaining. 

There are, of course, obvious flaws 
in the Wagner Act. It is not so well 
conceived as the railway measure nor 
does it contain the materials for set- 
tlement of all labor disputes. It does 
not, for instance, grant any protection 
to employers. All its terms are meant 
to be advantageous to workers, and 
they may possibly be used as a blud- 
geon instead of an instrument for 
peace. Workers, if they are unwise, 
may call in the services of the NLRB 
when they feel they have a majority, 
and spurn the board when they do not 
wish to risk an election which may 
show them to be a minority. 

But these are matters that can and 
undoubtedly will be rectified. The 
important point is that a potent cause 
of conflict between employer and em- 
ployee—struggles involving union rec- 
ognition—should now be eliminated. 





With union rights granted them, work- 
ers no longer will be forced to strike 
for them. With the law approved by 
the highest court, the employers can 
do nothing better than obey it. 

As for the Court itself, the justices 
have proved that they do not necessa- 
rily look at modern life through 
“glasses fitted, as it were, for the needs 
of another generation,” even though 
all the difference between a conserva- 
tive and _a liberal decision hinged on 
the vote of*one justice. 

Arguing in this manner, proponents 
of the President’s court plan can say 
that the margin is too close for com- 
fort. Opponents can retort that, with 


15 members there would still be no ° 


guarantee that there may not be 8 to 7 
divisions. That is something still to 
be fought out. 

What stands out at present is that 
the Supreme Court has accomplished 
something memorable and _ historic. 
The Railway Labor Act has been of 
enormous help to labor relations in its 
field. Now, the Wagner Act, modified 
through further interpretation and 
with some obvious abuses corrected, 
can stand as an equally important bul- 
wark in a wider industrial field. It 
would seem that the President sum- 
med it up when he said, “it’s a pretty 
good day for all of us.” 


g 


Surprise Surplus 


In these days of municipal, state 
and national deficits, anything re- 
sembling a budgetary surplus is a dis- 
tinct oddity. When a governmental 
unit takes in more than it spends, you 
have something worth gurgling over. 
And so—we give you Randall Town- 
ship, Wisconsin. 

In Randall Township, for the first 
time in ever so long, the income has 
been larger than the outgo. There is 
a $16,000 surplus, and officials don’t 
know what to do with it. “It’s nasty,” 
says George Dean, the town chairman, 
“My nerves are shot. I can’t sleep 
nights. This thing is too big for me.” 
Of course, Mr. Dean means that the 
surprise has overwhelmed him. Like 
a good many other people inured to 
huge spending programs, he was once 
inclined to think that balanced budgets 
had become as extinct as the dodo 
bird, But it’s not so. Balanced 
budgets are not extinct, and the sur- 
prise is breathtakingly pleasant to 
all of us. 

That such things can happen in Ran- 
dall Township gives rise to the hope 
that they can happen elsewhere. It 
is wholly possible that the surplus, 
unlike the horse or the dodo, will 
come back. That’s nice to know. It’s 
nice to know that we do not have to 
live forever in a world of increasing 
deficits, that economies can be made 
by ending useless expenditures, and 
that officials will not always be 





: Pathfinder 


afraid to levy necessary taxes in elec- 
tion years. 

Yes, indeed—we give you Randal! 
Township. May its tribe increase! | 
is like the harbinger of a budgetar 
spring, spreading a sweet message, re 
newing faith in the theory that all go. 
ernment, national and local, can 
operate on a sensible fiscal basis. 


q 
Too Much Heat? 


Tacked on at the close of our tex 
tile conference story on page 6 is a 
little fact that was tucked away by) 
every newspaper reporting it. It has 
bothered us ever since we sent it to 
the linotypers downstairs, and we're 
afraid it’s going to bother our readers, 
too. It describes a vigorous Japanese 
and British protest against what would 
seem to be an unwholesome Amer- 
ican custom, 

The custom, according to the textile 
delegates who complained against it, 
is that of heating our homes too well. 
Americans from coast to coast, they 
said, keep their houses altogether too 
comfortable and in that way work 
against the welfare of the clothing 
business. Their argument was that 
we would be obliged to wear more 
clothes if we used less heat. Thus, 
the textile industry would benefit and 
textile workers would earn more 
money with which, presumably, they 
could buy more clothes. 

Now of course this might be a par- 
tial solution to the textile problem but 
there’s a hitch in the chain of reason- 
ing. If people use less heat, what 
about the gas, coal and oil business? 
What about furnace-makers and 
steam-fitters? If we used less heat, 
we might help the cloak and suit in- 
dustry but we’d merely be shifting the 
economic problem from one field to 
another. As we see it, a textile drive 
in favor of cold homes will result 
only in counter-propaganda. The heat 
people may get together and capitalize 


_on nudist colonies, paying cultists for 


testimonials on the value of living in 
the inelegant nude. The idea of this 
counter-propaganda would be to get 
everybody to wear less clothing and 
so be compelled to use more heat. 

Still, if the Japanese and British 
delegates are right, what is good for 
the heating industry will be bad for 
textiles. At this point, the imagination 
runs riot. The whole business world 
may get into this thing, and it will 
run out of hand. The liquor manu- 
facturers, for instance, may say that 
what’s wrong with this country is 
it’s not thirsty enough, that it’s drink- 
ing too much water. Glove manu- 
facturers may point to the fact that too 
many people are walking on their 
feet, spoiling the great sales market 
there’d be if people walked on their 
hands. And so on into chaos, 

Fear of just such commercial chaos 
as this must have motivated the 
American press in giving so little 
prominence to the Japanese and Brit- 
ish point of view. It motivated us, 
too, but the whole thing bothered us 
so much that we just had to try to 
explain this way. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Without Ceremony 


Just settling down to married life 
last week were Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. 
Bitterman, Jr. What set them apart 
from most newlyweds was the method 
‘hev used to become man and wife. 
it was totally devoid of ceremony, as 
business-like and legal as a contract to 
ent an apartment or build a house. 

Mrs. Bitterman, the former Eleanor 
\ndrus, an artist from Oswego, Ore- 
on, undertook marriage with Bitter- 
ian, a New York architect, merely by 
affixing her signature to a contract 
that eliminated both magistrate and 
clergyman. The two agreed to a 
proposition that was as strictly bind- 

s as if it had been solemnized before 
ivil or church authorities. 

lypewritten in matter-of-fact lan- 

ige, the Bitterman contract said in 
part: “The parties herewith agree to 
and hereby do marry one unto the 
other. The party of the first part 
agrees to love, honor and cherish the 
party of the second part, and to: keep 
unto him as her lawful husband for- 
ever... The party of the first part 
does hereby become the lawful wedded 

ife of the party of the second 
part s « « 

Only once before had such a mar- 

ige taken place in New York City. 
Phat was last fall when a psychologist 
and a research engineer signed the 


same type of contract. In no other state . 


but New York could such a wedding 
take place because no other state has 
statutes permitting it. 

The contract method used by the 
Bitlermans has beeh on New York 
tatute books since 1901 when com- 
on-law marriages were abolished. 


“Cathedral on Wheels” 


The youngest Protestant Episcopal 
bishop in America will soon have the 
ddest cathedral in the world. 

In Cincinnati last week, the Right 
ev. Henry Wise Hobson, 45-year-old 
ead of the Protestant Episcopal dio- 
ese of southern Ohio, was drawing 
up plans to raze historic St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and to substitute for it a 





church on wheels. His project had the 


full approval of the diocesan con- 
ference, 

The new mobile church will be an 
utomobile trailer bearing the name 
of St. Paul’s Wayside Cathedral. It 
vill contain the bishop’s chair, signi- 
fying that it is a cathedral in fact even 
though it may be unorthodox in archi- 
ectural design. It will also contain 
in altar, a library and motion picture 


equipment. 


The cathédral, the first of its kind | 


n the world, will seat only 24 persons 
in the trailer itself but the rear end 
vill be opened and a loud-speaker 


ystem utilized to make large outdoor | 


ervices possible. 
bishop Hobson, the plan has two dis- 


According to | 


| 


tinct advantages: (1) it will bring the 
church to the people of the diocese 
where heretofore the church had to 
wait for them to come to it; and (2) it 
will greatly improve service to all the 
diocese’s parishes and missions. 

“If we do not build a huge cathe- 
dral,” he said, “there will be no dan- 
ger of a white elephant for coming 
leaders to inherit. If we were to 
construct a large building, I wouldn’t 
know where to put it, and after I had 
it I wouldn’t know what to do with it.” 

In explaining to church leaders why 


Sestaves Een. 
Bishop Hobson Plans an Odd Cathedral 


he wanted to replace the old cathedral 
with one on wheels, Bishop Hobson 
said he was “perhaps a rather strange 
bishop” but he felt the situation in 
southern Ohio called for such a 
change. Members of the diocesan con- 
ference did not think him strange, 
however. His project won “hearty 
consent” because Protestant Episcopal 
leaders have learned to place great 
confidence in him. 

Born in Denver, Colo., educated at 
Yale and at the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, Mass., he was 


15 


consecrated bishop on May 1, 1930, 
Since 1931, he has been head of the 
southern Ohio diocese. Chairman of 
the Protestant Episcopal Forward 
Movement Commission, he first en- 
tered the ministry in 1919. He served 
in France during the World war, was 
wounded twice and gassed once, and 
received the United States Distinguish- 
ed Service Cross “for bravery under 
fire in action.” 


“Cure” For Misfits 


From the State Orphanage at Helena, 
Okla., last week came hints on how to 
“cure” problem children of attitudes 
harmful to their social progress. The 
hints were offered by Mrs. I. L. Huff, 
superintendent of the institution. 

As explained by Mrs. Huff, the way 
to help misfits adjust themselves to 
society is to appeal either to their 
vanity or to their sense of self-respect, 
“Children want to be somebody,” she 
said. “All they want is their small 
place on the social calendar.” 

In handling 304 children at the 
orphanage, she has found that they 
should not be dressed in uniforms 
because they feel easier in spirit and 
more social when they have their own 
special clothes. In one instance, Mrs. 
Huff “cured” 25 older girl inmates of 
a hang-dog attitude by outfitting them 
with tight-fitting silk dresses, silk 
hose, cosmetics and hair-waves. In 
addition, she reported a social im- 
provement among boys whose orphan- 
age overalls were replaced with neat 
suits and who were outfitted with 
neckties, belts and new shoes, 

$n 


Briefs 


g In New Jersey, the Social Serv- 
ice Commission of the Newark Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was on record last week as 
endorsing the labor program of John 
L. Lewis and the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. It was also on 
record as supporting a planned econ- 
omy and public ownership of socially 
necessary resources, 

q@ In Calcutta; India, not many days 
ago, a 10-year-old husband was order- 
ed by court to pay his 17-year-old 
wife $2 a month for separate main- 
tenance. The wife said she married 
the boy when he was a year old and 
that her father-in-law whipped’ her 
while her husband shouted “Beat her 
more, father.” 
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PRESENTING 


Henry Ford 


The taxi driver said: “I see where 
the C. I..O. and Henry Ford are get- 
ting into a scrap. That ought to be a 
honey. Ford ain’t like them other 
automobile companies. You don't 
know what he’s liable to do.. .” 

Henry Ford “ain’t like them other 
automobile companies.” The man who 
has done perhaps more than any other 
to advance the technique of mass pro- 
duction has always been a unique and 
highly individualistic figure in the 
American industrial scene. 

To begin with, his giant enterprise 
is immediately unique in that it is a 
vast corporation which is under no 
pressure from stockholders. Ford and 
his son, Edsel, own and control it, 
and they can do as they please.+ Ford 
is a tremendously wealthy man. He 
can shut his plants if he wants to. If 
he wants to, he can pay very high 
wages to his employees and combat the 
union drive by doing far more for his 
workers than the union might demand. 

The latter appears to be his course 
of action at this time. In an inter- 
view on his plantation in Ways, Ga., 
last week, he said his company would 
“demonstrate wages, production and 
competition such as never seen be- 
fore...” and that it would use “new 
methods that will call for more skill, 
higher wages. and provide additional 
employment.” It was reported he 
might offer a $10-a-day minimum wage. 

That Ford would raise wages to fight 
labor Organizations, which he regards 
as the “worst things that ever struck 
the earth because they take away a 
man’s independence,” is consistent 
with his attitude toward his far-flung 
enterprises. , 

For Henry Ford is a “self made 
man.” He rose to his position of vast 
power through his brilliant aptitude 
for things mechanical, his faith in his 
own ideas and his intense concentra- 
tion upon work and achievement. He 
has devoted his life to the development 
of his business. To his employees, he 
has been something of a modern be- 
nevolent feudal lord. 

He has often expressed the opinion 
that it “ought to be the employer’s am- 
bition as leader to pay better wages 
than any similar line of business.” He 
has declared that both sides lose under 
the theory that the “rate of wages de- 
pends upon the bargaining power of 
the worker as against the monopoly 
power of the employer.” 

He has time and again laid great 
stress upon the independence and the 
self-respect of the worker. This per- 
haps has been conditioned by the fact 
that he is inclined to judge everything 
and everybody in terms of himself. If 


* In building up his company Ford early determined 
to have complete control and eliminate minority 
stockholders. In 1906 he bought enough stock to bring 
his holdings up.to 51 per cent, later to 5812 per cent. 
in 1919 his son Edsel bought up the remaining shares 
as Ford and the minority stockholders disagreed as to 
policies. For these shares he paid at the rate of 
$12,500 for each $100 par, spending $75,000,000 in all 





he has lifted himself by the bootstraps, 
why not others? 

And so, Ford does not jike labor 
unions because they represent col- 
lective action, and he wants the work- 
er to stand alone in bargaining with 
the corporation. 

Ford also has his own ideas on gov- 
ernment. Thus, he is unequivocally 
opposed to Federal aid or regulation of 
business. When the NRA code was 
proclaimed for the automobile indus- 
try, he stood alone in refusing to sign. 
He obeyed NRA requirements, even 
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Ford: “Work—It Gets Us Our Life” 


exceeded them. But he refused to 
sign. There was no comment, no ex- 
planation—it was just Ford, Ford the 
giant individual believing completely 
in individualism. 

Ford has worked desperately hard 
to achieve success. To him work is in 
itself a thing of tremendous value. 
“The idea,” he once said, “is rather 
general that the chief curse of life is to 
work for a living. Thinking men 
know that work is the salvation of the 
race, morally, physically, socially. 
Work does more than get us our liv- 
ing. It gets us our life.” 

The keynote of work and efficiency 
has been carried out by Ford in his 
plants. He employs men not for what 
they are but for what they can do. 
Performance and accomplishment are 
the only things that count. 

Out of his years as active head of 
the Ford corporation and from his 
own concentration upon the details of 
its management, Ford has developed a 
pronounced dislike for absentee 
ownership in business. Among his pet 
hates are bankers and he accuses in- 
ternational financiers of creating 
strikes, 


Pathfinde, 


“Service” is another of Ford’s ke 
notes. He has stressed it in the adv: 
tising of his cars. His faith in it h 
found expression in a number of 
stances. One of these was Ford’s na 
and fantastic attempt to end the Wo: 
war by sending a “Peace Ship” abro::;| 
This episode was one of the m 
bizarre in American history. 

Ford’s business at the time was , 
cellent and the money was pouring 
He had been vigorously assailing | 
drive for preparedness in this coun! 
and had‘declared he would devote 
wealth to combat it. The Europ: 
war, he said, was the “work of tho 
whose business is war and of th 
who profit by war.” The war 
caused by “capitalism, greed, the dirt, 
hunger for dollars. Take away t! 
capitalist’ and you will sweep wa: 
from the earth.” 

And so Ford, a capitalist attacki 
capitalism, launched his “Peace Ship” 
venture, announcing he had chart: 
ed the steamer “Oscar II” and de- 
claring that “I want to get the boys 
out of the trenches by Christmas.” 

Ford sent wires to persons in promi 
nence asking them if they would come 
as his guests aboard the Oscar [! 
Among those who decided to go wer 
Governor Hanna of North Dakota 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, and William ( 
Bullitt, now United States Ambassado: 
to France. 

“T shall expect the sneers and co: 
demnation of those whose business is 
war and of those who profit by war,” 
said Ford. “This is the most serious 
thing that has ever come into my life 
I have made my last will and testiment. 
I am prepared for anything.” 

Edison and William Jennings Bryan 
waved from the shore as the ship 
pulled out. The voyage quickly turned 
into a gigantic flop. There was a good 
deal of drinking, lectures on the single 
tax and daily meetings. Some one sug- 
gested that each day’s meeting be op- 
ened with a prayer, bringing the re- 
sponse from Ford, “Hell, is this a camp 
meeting?” There were feuds, fights, 
jealousies. One reporter wrote that 
the ship was the “most bellicose vesse! 
that has sailed the North Atlantic since 
the days of the pirates.” 

Ford showed himself but little dur- 
ing the voyage. It was said that he 
was ill, The voyagers were indiffer- 
ently received in the Scandinavian 
countries; the group broke up into fac- 
tions. Then, in driblets, the party re- 
turned to the United States. Not long 
afterwards, the United States went 
into the war, and Ford produced de- 
stroyers for the Navy. 

A number of Ford’s other attitudes 
have been widely publicized. One of 
these is his contempt for history. 
Time and again Ford, who is neither a 
scholar, a philosopher, nor a historian, 
has said there is little to be know! 
from history. Besides this, he has lit- 
tle respect for the regular forma! 
schooling. He has declared that “ai 
educated man is one who can accom 
plish things. A man who cannot think 
is not an educated man no matter hoy 
many college degrees he has.” 

In spite of these dislikes, Ford has 
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nevertheless evidenced a bent for 
things historical. He has made pos- 
sible magnificent reproductions of 
famous old buildings; in many cases 
he has collected the originals them- 
selves, restoring them in their origi- 
nal settings or shipping them to Dear- 
born Village. Strangely enough, too, 
he has been one of the leading expo- 
nents of progressive education by ex- 
pounding the doctrine of “learning 
bv doing,” keynote of the progressive 
movement. 

During his lifetime Fard has had few 
close. friends. Millions and millions 

.f dollars are a terrific barrier. Among 
his closest friends were Thomas Edi- 
son and John Burroughs, the naturalist. 

Ford met Edison at a convention at 
Manhattan Beach, N. Y., and it was 
Edison who gave him precious words 
of encouragement. After listening to 
Ford tell of his new mechanism (Ford 
was then 33 and Edison 49), Edison 
banged on the table and said: 

“Young man that’s the thing. You 
have it. Keep at it... Your car is 

elf-contained—carries its own power 
plant—no fire, no boiler, no smoke and 
o steam. You have the thing. Keep 
i 

Ford kept at it. He had tremendous 
faith in his idea and he was constant- 
ly aided by the entouragement of his 
wife, the former Clara J, Bryant, whom 
he married in 1888. 

His idea for an automobile had come 
early in his life. Even in his tender 
years—he was born in Dearborn, 
Mich., July 30, 1863—he had been in- 
terested in things mechanical. Ford’s 
father was a fairly well-to-do farmer 
but young Henry did not like farm life 
and it “drove me into devising ways 
and means to better transportation.” 
The sight of the horseless road engine 

—an engine and boiler with a water 
tank and a coal cart behind—in his 
i2th year “took me into automotive 
transportation.” 

Ford began to experiment. He bounc- 
ed into the Detroit streets in his first 

utomobile in 1893. Then came con- 
finued experimentation, construction 
of cars ranging in horsepower from 
eight to 40. Interest of the general 
public was directed at speed and to 
popularize his cars Ford entered the 
racing game. His first driver was the 
famous Barney Oldfield. 

In 1908 came Model T, “the univer- 
il ear,” whose chief asset was sim- 
plicity. The first year, 10,607 of them 

ere sold, breaking all records for the 
nfant industry. Then, in 1927, .Ford 
decided to replace Model T with Model 
\. This meant scrapping about 40,000 

achines and replacing them with 
new ones, making alterations at a cost 
of more than $100,000,000. The River 
Rouge plant, largest auto plant in the 
vorld, was made the main factory, 
ust after the 15,000,000th Model T had 
been turned out. _ 

With the depression, along with 
the automobile in- 
suffered. In 1932, however, 
Ford defied hard times. Again his 
plants were reorganized and a brand 
new model—the Ford V-8—appeared. 


(Continued on page 20) 











NAMES 


“After investigation and considera- 
tion,” the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
tevenue last week granted JOHN D. 
ROCKEFELLER, JR., a refund of 
$32,375 on his income tax payment 
for 1929. 





7 . * 
Attending a fashionable society wed- 


ding at Locust Valley, L. L, J. PIER- 
PONT MORGAN held his silk hat in 
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$4. STARTS LIFE POLICY 
THAT PAYS UP TO *3,000 


Policy Sent Free 








An amazing new life insurance policy is 
now offered, without medical examination, 
to men, women and children from 10 to 74 
years of age. This policy provides up to 
$1,500 for natural death and up to $3,000 
for accidental death, as specified, based 
on age. Thousands throughout the country 
have taken eorensage os this low cost plan. 
Said by mail only at is wig we can 

uy So much life yee with an ini- 


front of his face and protested to | dal payment of oly 0 end nooner. 
photographers “These flashes scare tion an full particulars without obi 


me to death—don’t take my picture— 
leave me alone.” After vigorously 
pushing one cameraman away with 
an umbrella, the Wall Street financier 





Pictures Inc. 


J. P. and Friend: “These Flashes Scare Me” 


paused with an unidentified friend to 
look back defiantly at a half a dozen 
others who were also taking pictures 
of him. 

At the B-Bar-H Ranch 100 miles 
east of Los Angeles, FRANKLYN L. 
HUTTON, New York broker and 
father of Countess BARBARA VON 
HAUGWITZ-REVENTLOW, reported 
the loss of “a dozen or so pearls,” 
worth “in the thousands.” Members 
of the household thought that he had 
simply mislaid them, 

Charged with “cruelty” to 40 lions 
and tigers, CLYDE BEATTY, animal 
trainer, was arrested on complaint of 
the Humane Society of New York: In- 
spectors of the Society asserted Beatty 
slashed the animals with a whip and 
that his assistants prodded them with 
poles in the trainer’s circus act. Ih 
court, the case was dismissed. 

“['m having a private feud with 
President Roosevelt,” confessed Mayor 
S. DAVIS WILSON of Philadelphia, 


~ 
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tion by simply sending a post card givin 
your name, date of birth, and name o 

neficiary to the Guaranty Union Life 
Insurance Co., Dept.#-D, Beverly Hills, 


California. Send to ay. No fo agent will call, 


FACTS ABOUT 
PIMPLES 


After suffering embarrassment for years with unsightly 
superficial skin disorders, E. 8. Givens discovered a guc- 
cessfulformula. He has written his e xpe rience and how 
you can use this valuable discovery at home. Send your 
name and address today for Free Booklet to E. 8. Givens, 
2521 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


PERFUME 
od FREE A5855c00 


Enhance your personal charm and fassinaten with ASTRO! 

A luxurious horoscope perfume created specially for you by 
secret formula in Holly wood where romance blossoms 
under the stars Special wtreductory offer Mail $1.00 with your 
mame and eddresa day and year of birth for your personal perfume 
in a beautiful crystel vial and your own horoscope FREE. Only 
one to a custorner. Order now for immediate delivery. The perfect. 
personal gift for yourself or a friend HOUSE OF ASTRO, 
Creator of individual Pertume, Box 68, Dept. W, 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA. 


ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattie, Washington 
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1. Write for Free ~~ 
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Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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er om es Handle Big Pay Store Route. Placena- 
PRA Sonal = nown Line 6e—l0e Counter 
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who said that the President wanted 
him to lend the Liberty Bell to New 
York City for a display in connection 
with the New York World Fair of 
1989. “I told him,” he added, “that as 
long as I’m Mayor no one will ever 
move the bell from Independence 
Hall.” 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals unanimously set aside lower 
court convictions of WILLIAM F. 
WARMS, acting captain, and EBEN S. 
ABBOTT, chief engineer of the liner 
Morro Castle, who had been found 
guilty of negligence in the 1934 fire 
which brought death to 134 persons. 
Both had been sentenced to prison 
terms. Warms immediately obtained 
a new certificate as a master mariner. 

In London, ANTHONY. HALL served 
notice on those in charge of the coro- 
nation of King George eVI that George 
should not be crowned as he “is not of 
royal blood.” Hall, who has pro- 
claimed himself “King Anthony” for 
years, said he should have the throne 
because he is a direct descendant of 
King Henry VII. It is expected the 
coronation will be held on schedule 
with George as the central figure. 


7 * + 


Regularly reported to be at odds, 
HARRY L. HOPKINS, Works Progress 
Administrator,and Secretary HAROLD 
L. ICKES met at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
for a friendly excursion tour of Ever- 
glades National Park. Their get-to- 
gether followed by only two days a 
near fist fight between Hopkins and 
Senator JOSIAH BAILEY of North 
Carolina in a Washington hotel lobby 
over disagreement on relief policies. 

After obtaining a divorce from 
WALTER HAGEN, noted professional 
golfer, MRS. HAGEN advised all 
women not to marry confirmed golfers. 
She said her husband’s “obsession for 
golf made me a mere incident in his 
life.” To women whose husbands take 
up golf after marriage, she advised: 
“Be patient, but be firm.” 

En route to England from Montreal, 
PRINCE CHICHIBU, younger brother 
of the Emperor of Japan, and his con- 
sort, PRINCESS CHICHIBU, stopped 
off in New York City to see the sights 
of the metropolis. Included in the 
sights was a view from the top of the 
Empire State Building, with expla- 
nations by former Governor ALFRED 
E. SMITH. Of Smith, the Prince said: 
“He was very nice. He was very kind 
to us.” 

Angry over a 50 per cent pay cut 
ordered for Kansas City firemen, the 
wife of a fireman called at the office 
of City Manager H. F. MCELROY with 
a “blacksnake” whip which she swung 
once at his head before she was eject- 
ed. The woman, Mary Wyatt, said she 
was out to “free the slaves of the city 
machine.” McElroy is the father of 
Mary McElroy who was kidnaped from 
her bathtub in 1933 and released after 
payment of $30,000 ransom. 
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Ball’s Gift 


Last week a new chapter was added 
to the unique story of George A. Ball 
and his three-billion-dollar empire 
(PATHFINDER, April 17): 

Amid reports that he was about to 
sell Mid-America Corporation, the 74- 
year-old fruit jar manufacturer of 
Muncie, Ind., announced that he had 
transferred his interest in the corpora- 
tion to the George and Frances Ball 
Foundation. In effect, this meant that 
the Foundation—a religious, educa- 
tional and charitable” organization— 
had come into control of the far-flung 
Van Sweringen holdings, including the 
nation’s largest railroad system. 

Organized late last month under the 
laws of Indiana, the Foundation was 





Pictures Inc. 


Thompson Would Buy Back an Empire 


named after Ball and his wife, Frances. 
By transferring securities, Ball gave 
ihe new organization a 90 per cent in- 
terest in Mid-America, which in turn 
controls the Van Sweringen interests. 
The gift was made up of securities 
having a current market value of about 
$10,000,000 and a potential value in- 
estimably greater. 

Despite the outright character of the 
gift, however, there was more than 
one question raised in connection with 
it. One was whether the Foundation, 
operating as a charitable agency, 
would retain its Mid-America holdings 
and operate the huge and varied busi- 
nesses involved. Another was wheth- 
er J. Paul Thompson, receiver for the 
estate of the late Van Sweringen broth- 
ers, would push his suit to force the 
sale of Mid-America to him. 

The threatened Thompson suit, ad- 
vocated by the closed banks to which 
the Van Sweringens owed millions of 
dollars, would be based on an option 
granted the Van Sweringens when 
Ball purchased their three-billion-dol- 
lar empire for three million dollars. 
This option gave the Van Sweringens 





the right to re-purchase their proper- 
ty (PATHFINDER, December 19). A; 
receiver, Thompson has contende: 
that the option has passed over to the 
estate and that the estate should ha, 

a right to buy Mid-America. Should 
Thompson win his point, New York 
banks could start action to obtain Mid 
America stock in default of the $40. 
000,000 worth of claims against th 
estate. Thus, creditors would com: 
into control, 





Farm Machine Boom 


In 1919, in Ford County, Kansas, th: 
time expended in growing and harvest. 
ing an acre of wheat amounted to nine 
hours. Today, it amounts to about two 
hours. 

These figures, drawn from surveys 
made by the Bureau of Agricultura! 
Economics, illustrate how machines 
have made farming less laborious and 
how they have cut down the man 
hours needed to plant the soil an 
gather crops. 

Mechanization since the World wai 
has had a deep, economic effect on 
American agriculture. The _ tracto: 
the harvester-thresher, the moto: 
truck and similar farm equipment hav: 
taken the place not only of horses bu' 
of men as well. The advance of the 
machine has not diminished; in fact, it 
has increased its pace, 

According to figures made public 
by the farm equipment industry las! 
week, there is at this time an almost 
unprecedented demand for modern 
agricultural machinery.+ Orders from 
farmers indicate that manufacturers 
will have a volume of sales for April, 
May and June equal to and possibl; 
greater than in 1929 when the sale of 
farm implements reached an all-time 
high of $571,000,000. This is so, even 
in face of the fact that most equipment 
manufacturers have raised their prices. 

So great has the demand been that 
a shortage of farm machinery is con- 
sidered as a possibility for next fall. 
Because of this and because it is pos- 
sible that American farmers will this 
year have their first billion-dollar 
wheat crop since 1927, farm. machine 
firms have increased their production, 
with some plants working at full blast. 


= EE 
t To~meet the tastes of farmers with a liking fo 
music or political speeches, some manufacturers are 
turning out tractors equipped with radios. Thus, the 
tiller of the soil can listen to a jazz band or orator) 
as he goes about the business of farming. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Opened Cans, Contents 


Many housewives have the errone- 
ous belief that there is some mysteri- 
ous and dangerous change that takes 
place when the contents of tin cans 
are exposed to the air. Frequent); 
they have been heard to say: “Oh, but 
it isn’t safe to leave canned foods 
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standing in a tin can after the can has 
been opened.” Thus as soon as they 
open a can they transfer all its con- 
tents to another container lest the 
food become contaminated. 

Because such a large proportion of 
the food. Americans eat comes in tin 
cans, the Bureau of Home Economics 
has made exhaustive tests and not 
long ago had this to say on the subject: 

“Food is perfectly safe if left stand- 
ing in a can under proper storage after 
the can is opened. In fact, the can is 
often the most convenient container 
in which to keep the food. Food 
spoils no faster and no slower in the 
open can than in-any other open con- 
tainer. You can leave food in the can 
just as safely as you can leave it in a 
dish. But of course you have to use 
the same care to keep it cool and cov- 
ered.” 

Acid foods like fruits and tomatoes, 
when stored in an open can, do tend 
to dissolve iron. This, the Bureau ex- 
plains, may give the food a slightly 
metallic taste, but that is not harmful. 

+ aa 


Batter Bread 


Recently Mrs. Emma Speed Samp- 
son of Richmond, Va., a well-known 
authority on Southern cuisine who has 
written several cook books, said “You 
just must scald the corn meal if you 
want to make real batter bread. That 
rule is inviolate % 

Fearing that those who order batter 
bread or spoon bread and then get a 
form of corn meal mush may get the 
wrong idea of Southern cooking, Mrs. 
Sampson offered the following recipe 
for buttermilk batter bread which has 
been used by her, family for genera- 
tions: 

Stir in together a scant cup of scald- 
ed water-ground meal, a heaping tea- 
spoon of baking powder, two and a 
half cups of buttermilk, one-half tea- 
spoon of soda dissolved in a half cup 
of hot water, the beaten eggs, one cup 
of cooked rice, two tablespoons of 
melted shortening and a teaspoon of 
salt. Bake in a well-greased pan in a 
very hot oven, and of course serve hot, 


Week's Hints 


@ Brown rice has more food value 
than white rice, but its keeping quali- 
ties are inferior. 

@ When’ doing __ top-of-the-stove 
cooking on a gas or electric range, fuel 
can be saved by turning the flame or 
heat down after the boiling point is 
reached so cooking will be maintained 
just at that point. 

@ Squeaky door hinges can be si- 
lenced with a drop or two of oil or a 
little soap. 

@ Common household lye can be 
used to treat any slow or clogging 
drain, 

G@ Tea and coffee pots should be 
rinsed with cold water, washed with 
hot water, scalded, dried and left 
open after each using. 

@ Never use soap on white silk 
garments. The soap should be dis- 
solved in the water before launder- 
ing is begun. 





NARCOTICS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


Neither European, nor any East- 
ern producers seemed to have any mo- 
nopoly on the illicit drug supply. New 
York, however, was thought to have 
received more narcotics than all other 
U. S. ports put together. On the West 
Coast, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Seattle were prime ports of entry. 

Trickling into these ports from 
freighters and large liners alike, 
opium, morphine and heroin are con- 
cealed in every way imaginable. Opi- 
um, a blackish-brown substance which 
may come in the form of a soft paste or 
in harder forms, is packaged in 
tins about the size of an ordinary to- 
bacco can, or in loose paper wrapping. 
Because of its bulk, it is the hardest 
drug to get past customs inspectors. 

In many cases, opium shipments are 
lowered at night or early morning 
from shipboard onto small river craft. 
These make their way, sometimes un- 
detected, through ship-jammed har- 
bors to out-of-the-way city piers, 
where a shore agent receives the drug. 

Morphine and heroin are both white 
powders which look like confection- 
ers’ sugar. Morphine may be pressed 
into cubes about the size of a small die, 
and heroin may come in the form of 
pink pills slightly larger than buck- 
shot; but both are relatively easy to 
conceal. Quite often they may be car- 
ried directly ashore on the person of 
a smuggler. 

If the busines of detecting illegal 
drug shipments is difficult, the matter 
of making them is hardly less so. To 
get a quantity of illicit drugs into the 
hands of an addict, no less than six 
different transactions are required. 
Narcotics must be purchased illegally 
abroad; sent across the ocean, gener- 
ally in the hands of a few members of 
a ship’s crew; landed from a ship and 
delivered to a large dealer; sold by a 
large dealer to a wholesaler; sold by a 
wholesaler to a retailer; and finally 
peddled to the addict. 

No more involved but more public- 
ized than most cases was that of Chi- 
nese Maria Wendt last August. Found 
by a customs inspector in San Pedro, 
Cal., to have 54 pounds of pure heroin 
in a false-bottomed trunk, Maria plead- 
ed guilty to violation of the narcotics 
laws. As a direct result of her plea 
and information given by her about 
some of her confederates, two more 
members of the gang became known to 
Federal agents. One, a Polish citi- 
zen, committed suicide on a_ ship 
bound from Cuba to the United States. 
Shortly afterward another, a French- 
man, was found murdered in China. 

INTERNAL TRAFFIC: Precarious 
between foreign ports and final customs 
inspection in the United States, the 
illicit traffic in narcotics does not 
reach its most vicious and despicable 
phase until it becomes a matter of do- 
mestic trade. From eastern and west- 
ern coast cities, the flow of drugs cov- 
ers the United States. States particu- 
larly troubled by narcotics violation— 


(Continued on page 24) 








Man Can Now 
Talk With God 


Says Noted Psychologist 


“A new and revolutionary religious 
teaching based entirely on the misunder- 
stood sayings of the Galilean Carpenter, 
and designed to show how we may find, 
understand and use the same identical 
power which Jesus used in performing His 
so-called Miracles,” is attracting world- 
wide attention to its founder, Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, noted Psychologist, author and 
lecturer. 

“Psychiana,” this new psychological re- 
ligion, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, 
understanding spiritual law as Christ un- 
derstood it, “to duplicate every work that 
the Carpenter of Galilee ever did’’—it be- 
lieves and teaches that when He said, “the 
things that I do shall ye do also,” He 
meant what He said and meant it literally 
to all mankind, through all the ages 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,” in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how 
he finally came to the full realization of an 
Unseen Power or force “so dynamic in 
itself that all other powers and forces 
fade into insignificance beside it”—how he 
learned to commune directly with the 
Living God, using this mighty, never-fail- 
ing power to demonstrate health, happi- 
ness and financial success, and how any 
normal being may find and use it as Jesus 
did. He is now offering this treatise_free 
to every reader of this magazine who 
writes him. 

If you want to read this “highly inter- 
esting, revolutionary and fascinating sto- 
ry of the discovery of a great Truth,” just 
send your name and address to Dr. Frank 
B. Robinson, 402-4th Street, Moscow, Idaho. 
It will be sent free and postpaid withdut 
cost or obligation, Write the Doctor today. 
—Copyright, 1935, Dr. Frank B, Robinson, 


- Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you te 
@Dp expert automobile mechanic and help get a good 
cost to you is emall. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 


CA MONEY ON 


SAV MAGAZINES 
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Magazines 


IX for One *= $460 


Any 5 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 
Journal —Household Magazine 
—Cloverleaf American —lIllustrated Mechanics 
Review —Leghorn World 
—Country Home —Mother’s Home Life 
—Everybody’s Poultry —Plymouth Rock Monthly 
Magazine —Poultry Tribune 
—Farm Journal —Rhode Island Red 
—Gentlewoman Magasine Journal 
—Geood Stories —Woman's World 
—Home Circle ¥ PATHFINDER 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the lst of magazines 
perniitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Union In Hollywood 


Not ustially thought of in connection 
with such down-to-earth affairs as 
labor unions, collective bargaining 
and strike threats, are the movie actors 
and actresses who seem always to live 
in an aura of romance, make-up and 
publicity men. Labor matters are 
usually associated with grimy steel- 
workers or oil-stained auto hands. 

But, without make-up and with no 
cameras turning, some of Hollywood's 
first-flight stars last week were en- 
gaged in a labor union struggle. Rep- 
resentatives of the Screen Actors’ 
Guild, other Hollywood unions and 
motion picture producers all were 
meeting in New York City to attempt 
to reach a labor agreement. Immedi- 
ate goal of the Guild is recognition as 
the bargaining agency for actors. 

Included on the Guild’s roster of 
more than 5,000 members are such 
players as Joan Crawford, Ginger 
Rogers, Miriam Hopkins, Bing Crosby, 
Gary Cooper, Fred Astaire, Eddie 
Cantor, John Barrymore and Franchot 
Tone. The officers are Robert Mont- 
gomery, president; James Cagney, first 
vice-president; Miss Crawford, second 
vice-president; Chester Morris, third 
vice-president, and Boris Karloff, as- 
sistant secretary 

/ Basis of the drawn battle lines is a 
four-year dispute between the Guild 
and the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences. The Guild was or- 
ganized after dozens of stars “revolt- 
ed” from the Academy, which was de- 
scribed as a company union, Its estab- 
lishment followed an_ unsuccessful 
strike in Hollywood, called by Actors 
Equity in 1929, At that time, the strike 
was believed to have failed because 
supporting unions were no stronger 
in Hollywood than was Equity, which 
is primarily an association of stage 
actors. Strong recognized unions are 
now supporting the Guild and more 
than a hint has been advanced that 
John L. Lewis, C. I. O. leader, may 
come into its fight. 

The extra and bit players are the 


MAN IS GOD 


How do YOU apply God’s power in your daily life— 
HOW do you use i Are you content to suffer from 
fear, doubt, pointment, disease, and 
failure. ..or do you use God’s power for better 
health, full personal success, joy, peace, radiant liv- 
ing for yourself and for all you contact? Now, the 
TRUTH is that God's Divine Intelligence is WITHIN 
YOU; you never knew it, therefore you have not 
used it. Learn what it is, learn how to USE it in 
your business, in all that you do—for your own good 
and for the good of others. Be happier, healthier, 
wealthier, wiser! How can you learn? Write Edwin 
J. Dingle, F.R.G.S., noted world traveler and teacher, 
asking for a treatise on the great modern religion of 
Mentalphysics. This 12,000-word book is full of price- 
less knowledge which you may use in your daily life. 
It is free to you. Address: The Institute of Mental- 
physics, 213 South Hobart, Dept. 169, Los Angeles, 
California. The greatest teaching accessible to man 
is yours, if you desire to use it. To learn that MAN IS 
GOD IN HUMAN FORM is the greatest of Life’s 
privileges. When GOD is within your reach, His 
full expression is yours. 





ones most likely to benefit if the 
Guild’s fight is Successful. The star 
and featured players are seeking, 
mainly, sufficient rest periods after 
overtime work. But the extras’ plight 
is a serious one, according to the 
Guild. Despite fanciful tales to the 
contrary, extras are reported to make 
rarely more than $40 or $50 a month, 
while the highest paid of these players 
do not make more than $50 a week. 
i ooo 


Flickers 


g Aptly named “Wholesale Days,” 
the Princess Theater in Cheyenne, 
Wyo., recently tried out an experi- 
ment that amazed managers of other 
houses and must have brought delight 
to the hearts of Wyoming youngsters, 
The idea behind “Wholesale Day” was 
a bargain. The bargain was not a 
double-feature, nor even a _ triple- 
feature bill, but a program comprising 
six feature pictures and a number of 
short subjects thrown in. The shows 
started at 1:30 p.m. No record was 
kept of the number who sat through 
the entire show, nor were any meals 
served to the bargain-hunters. The 
six features were “Silly Billies,” “The 
General Died At Dawn,” “Devil’s 
Squadron,” “Private Number,” “Daniel 
Boone,” and “Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine.” 

q With automobile trailers being 
spotted on every highway in the na- 
tion, it was only a question which pro- 
ducer would be first to bring out a 
motion picture dealing with love in a 
trailer town. The honor goes to Sam- 
uel Goldwyn who will call the pic- 
ture “Heaven On Wheels.” 

q If anyone has ever wondered 
what were the titles of books on well 
stocked library shelves in movies, the 
answer is at hand, A check-up show- 
ed that the books usually decorating 
a lavish, movie-set library consist of 
these: Sir Walter Scott’s novels, files 
of the Congressional Record, poultry 
and stock raising tracts and the tales 
of Sherlock Holmes. In addition, 
every large studio is reputed to have 
no less than 500 copies of Dumas’ 
“Celebrated Trials.” When a director 
needs books for a scene, he orders 
them by the yard. An incident recall- 
ed in connection with books used in 
films has to do with George Arliss. It 
seems that in every picture of Mr. Ar- 
liss’, there is at least one scene calling 
for him to read a book. The book is 
always “Pilgrim’s Progress” by John 
Bunyan and, more often than not, the 
actor amuses himself by reading the 
book upside down. 

a ee 


You'll Be Seeing 


Internes Can’t Take Money (Para- 
mount): How young hospital internes 
get mixed up with gangsters and how 
Barbara Stanwyck has another full 
measure of screen troubles is told in 


* Pathfinder 


this dramatic, if not exceptional pic 
ture. Joel McCrea as the interne and 
Lloyd Nolan as the gang chief fron 
whom the interne can’t take money ar: 
the other featured players. 

Wake Up and Live (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): Widely ballyhooed in ad 
vance by reason of the constant air 
ing of a comic feud between Walitc 
Winchell and Ben Bernie, “Wake U), 
and Live” had something to live up t: 
And it has made the grade. Good pe: 
formances by a good cast keep a funn) 
tuneful musical story at a high pitc! 
of entertainment. In addition to Be: 
nie and Winchell, the cast includes 
Alice Faye, Jack Haley, Patsy Kelly. 

Mountain Justice (Warners): Ove: 
tones of the Edith Maxwell case in 
Wise, Va., are obvious in this story o! 
a mountain girl who‘accidentally kil! 
ed her father. Romance and tragedy, 
are well combined with vivid action 
and drama. Josephine Hutcheson 
plays the girl and Robert Barrat plays 
a sadistic mountaineer father. Also 
in the cast are George Brent, Guy 
Kibbee and Mona Barrie. 





PRESENTING 





(Continued from page 17) 


Ford now runs a gigantic enterprise, 
with factories in all parts of the world. 
Although, more than any other auto- 
mobile manufacturer, he maintains his 
own feeder plants, about 5,000 firms 
manufacture articles for him. 

Ford is constantly experimenting. 
The fruits of these experiments is 
typified in his success with the soy 
bean. It has been: said that a half 
bushel of soy beans goes into the 
manufacture of every Ford car—the 
paint, the horn button, the gearshift 
knob, This use of the soy bean is 
cited by Ford to bolster his theory 
that farmers should use part of their 
crops to produce materials needed by 
industry. 

Dearborn, the little town of Ford’s 
birth, is now one of the showplaces 
of the nation. It is one of Ford’s 
prides and he looks upon it as a monu- 
ment to his toil. Henry Ford today is 
still very active at 73, having taken 
care of his health through careful 
exercise and diet. Throughout his ca- 
reer he has demonstrated inventive 
genius, organization genius, and busi- 
ness genius. On top of that, he has 
been a novel and beneficent employer. 

As a social, political and economic 
philosopher, Ford’s ideas carry no 
great weight. Over the years, they 
have contradicted each other, many 
toppling because of their own \weak 
premises. As a great industrialist, 
however, as perhaps the greatest in- 
dustrialist the world has ever seen, he 
has left a deep mark on life and so- 
ciety, on economics and politics, in all 
corners of the earth. In face of these 
things, in face of the Supreme Court’s 
Wagner Act decision, in face of labor’s 
onward march, what his future labor- 
union attitude will be remains a ques- 
tion of surpassing interest and im- 
portance. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





TISITORS to the Supreme Court 
V Building on Capitol Hill have 
been surprised to learn that the ju- 
dicial branch of the government is 
cuarded just about as theroughly as is 
the legislative and executive branches. 
\ special police force.of 34 husky men 
protects the High Court, its building 

nd its nine justices. Dressed in blue 
uniforms with revolvers swinging in 
holsters at their sides the guards—all 
trained in marksmanship by the Coast 
Guard—patrol the spacious building 
night and day. 

Despite the fact that an average of 
6.000 visitors swarm through the 
building every day, no guard has ever 
found it necessary to use his gun. 
However, there have been a few ar- 
rests. Commander of the Guard is 
Captain Phil H. Crook, a native of 
Maine. Formerly a Capitol policeman, 
Captain Crook revealed recently that 
Court guard jobs are not patronage 
propositions as is the case with Capi- 
tol policemen. All the Court guards, 

said, are appointed by Supreme 
Court Marshal Frank K. Green, with 
he approval of the Chief Justice, only 
fter strict requirements are met. 


* . . 


“Model City:” Pointing out that more 
and more people who travel are turn- 
ing to Washington as a point of 
interest, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
expressed the belief last week that 
living conditions here may in time be- 
come of as much interest as the build- 
ings and memorials. For that reason 
he urged making the capital a model 
city in every way. 

It is the First Lady’s belief that 
reation of a model city on the Po- 
tomac “with model living conditions, 
; dependent on the interest that mem- 
bers of Congress display in local af- 
fairs. Quite familiar with the indif- 
ferent Congressional treatment of the 
District in the past, she has advocated 

change of heart by Congressmen. 

Congress’ well-known attitude to- 
ward Washington was bluntly stated 
a few days later by the Washington 
Post, as follows: “When District bills 
nter the House Congressmen move 
out. The appearance of the local sup- 
ply bill (since passed by the House) 

a signal to go fishing, to try once 
iore to break 100 on a favorite golf 
links, to catch up on correspondence 
or to visit the folks back home. So it 
has been ever since Congress became 
1 city council for the District.” 


. * * 


Tourists: Given a good send-off in 
ecent weeks by an early Easter and 
he Japanese Cherry Blossom Festival, 
Washington’s tourist season was 
booming last week. Sightseeing bus 
ompanies were doing rush business, 
laiming visitors “seem to be just fall- 
ig out of the air to us.” 

Special trains and buses from sur- 


rounding states brought thousands of 


visitors, including hundreds of school 
children on spring sightseeing trips. 
Thousands more arrived and con- 
tinued to arrive by air and auto. For 
the benefit of the latter, traffic cops 
and police generally were ordered to 
let up on their hard-boiled technique. 
The town was, and will be, full of 
strangers for several months to come, 
for in the spring and summer Wash- 
ington is a veritable American mecca 
for tourists. 

To keep prospective tourists in- 
formed of other garden displays and 
blossom festivals in and near the capi- 
tal a local auto club has been circular- 
izing civic and trade bodies through- 
out the country. The circular listed 
these events for the months of April, 
May and June: Virginia Garden Week, 
April. 26—May 1; Bridgeton, N. J., 
peach blossoms, April 26—May 8; 
Shenandoah Valley Apple Blossom 
Festival, Winchester, Va., April 30— 
May 1; dogwood blossoms, Valley 
Forge, Pa., May 1—14; Maryland Gar- 
dens Pilgrimage, Annapolis, May 4—7, 
and Rhododendron Festival, Asheville, 

C., June 13—19. 


Capital Briefs 


q National Archives officials last 
week began moving records of the 
first 70 sessions of Congress from the 
dusty Senate attic in the Capitol to 
the new Archives Building where they 
will be preserved for future genera- 
tions. 

q@ Youthful Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts and Repre- 
sentative Maury Maverick of Texas 
dedicated Congress’ Radio Temple dur- 
ing the week—a room set apart in the 
old House Office Building for use by 
members of Congress when they feel 
the urge to take to the airwaves on the 
issues of the day. Previously they had 
to go to downtown broadcasting 
studios. Now all three major radio 
chains have permanent equipment in 
the Congressional “studio.” 

@ According to budget estimates ap- 
proved by the House Appropriations 
Committee it will cost the taxpayers 
$24,001,734 to run Congress and relat- 
ed legislative activities for the 1938 
fiscal year, divided as follows: Senate, 
$3,334,084; House, $8,308,078; Capitol 
police, $110,080; legislative counsel, 
$75,000; Capitol Architect’s Office, 
$4,884,545; Botanic Gardens, $101,662; 
Library of Congress, $1,557,665, and 
Government Printing Office, $4,615,000. 

@ Operation of the District govern- 
ment appears to be somewhat of a 
“family” affair, judging from disclos- 
ures in a nepotism report prepared for 
Congress. Of a total of 10,617 em- 
ployees on the District pay roll about 
30 per cent or 3,000 were shown to be 
related to one or more persons in the 
service, in some cases six or seven 
members of one family working for 
the District. 
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FOR $1.00 A YEAR 


$1, 000 Aceident Insurance at Cost 


Also “4 $10.00 a week for 10 weeks for loss of time from 
injury. Covers ALL ACCIDENTS under ALL CONDITIONS at 
ALL Timms aap ay No agent will call, no medical ex- 

amination if you are in health and between age 10 to 70. 
Send Dollar pill we will be responsible) with full name, age, 
weight, occu m and beneficiary Qimit of one 
to person only two to a family). Don’t take a chance 
with accident or death! Mail today to The Subscribers 
Insuranee Co. (Ch: by the State of Ohio 66 £. 
Broad St., COLUMBUS, OMI0. If not satisfied retarn 
policy in 7 days and dollar will be returned. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Write ter Bookiet @ ESTODON is a treatment devised 


“IT CAN-BE DONE” >y « physician for the treatment of 
written by « recognized HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. 
phytician Physicians Please Write 


The ESTODON (0.-* 


SN. HIGHLAND AVENUE 


Ce 


$100,000.00 IN PRIZES ti". "ic. ‘ite 


ig Cash Awards now offer- 
ed in National and Local Latter, Limerick and Slogan 
contests? We'll help 
CONTEST COUNSELLORS, 540 N. Michigan, CHICAGO 


yw Guarailved MONUMENTS s 


Ff ; Buy Direct from Nationally Known 
Company. WePay Freight. WRITY 
.j TODAY for catalog and samples. FREE 
U.S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO. FN 

Dept, A-66 Oneco, Florida 


FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, Piles or any 
trouble is urged to write for our PREE Book, describe 
the McCleary Treatment for these treacherous 
troubles. The McCleary Treatment has been successful 
tn thousands of cases. Let us send you our reference list 
of former patients living = every State in the Union. 
The McCleary Clinic, 4382 Elms Bivd., Excetsior Springs, Me. 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 





—Opportunity Magazine, 
yr. 
—Parent’s Magazine, 


mos. 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Romantic oe 3 1 yr. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit 

Grower, 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, 

3 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos, 
—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. Afield, 1 ,. 
—Motion Picture Sports Afeld, 1 ys 1 yr. 

Magazine, 1 yr. —Capper’s Farmer, 2 yra. 
ame 4 Arts Needlecraft, —Household Magazine, 


zy yrs. 

—Open "Rona (Boys) 2 yrs. -—Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
ffer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 

No am... or substitution in the list of magazines 

permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 

Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 

with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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Don’t Sleep 
on Left Side, 
Crowds Heart 


GAS PRESSURE MAY CAUSE DISCOMFORT. 
RIGHT SIDE BEST. 

If you toss in bed and can’t sleep on right 
side, try Adlerika. JustON& dose relieves stom- 
ach GAS pressing onheartsoyou sleep soundly. 

Adlerika acts on BOTH upper and lower 
bowels and brings out foul matter you would 
never believe was in your system. This old 
matter may have poisoned you for months 
and caused GAS, sour stomach, headache or 
nervousness, 

Dr. H. L. Shoub, New York, reports: “‘In 
addition tointestinalcleansing, Adlerika great- 
ly reduces bacteria and colon bacilli.” 

Mrs. Jas. Filler: ‘Gas on my stomach was so 
bad I could not eat or sleep. Even my heart 
seemed to hurt. The first dose of Adlerika 
brought me relief. Now I eat as I wish, sleep 
fine and never felt better.” 

Give your bowels a REAL cleansing with 
Adlerika and see how good you feel. Just ONE 
dose relieves GAS and constipation. At all 
Leading Druggists. 

TRIAL For SPECIAL Ls send 10c, coin 


OFFER Sr. ‘Pau, A. KA, Dept. 601, 


WOMEN Yee AILING 
ARE 
Mrs. Elsie Blackburn of 


2108 La Motte St., Wilming- 
ton, Del., said: “I was all 
unstrung—every noise would 
bother me. I could hardly 
sleep at night and my back 
ached at times due to func- 
tional disturbances. I took 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription as a tonic and soon 
began to feel better. After 
taking a few bottles of it I had a keen appe- 
tite and was able to sleep at night; in fact, 
the ‘Prescription’ seemed to help me in every 
way.” Buy now! 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 


PILE SUFFERERS 


Private formula ointment used by the McCleary 
Sanitarium & Clinic of Excelsior Springs, Mo., in 
treating thousands of patients can now be used 
in your own home. Large trial tube sent to any 
rectal sufferer for 10c to pay postage and packing. 

THE McCLEARY CLINIC 
482A Eims Bivd. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate glapd acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
guesn ae, Bagereed by Gootecs. 

NY. Dept. 2. Miami. Oklahoma. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE- 


Without py ethers You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks pu 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else, 25c at all drug stores. © 1985, C.M.Co. 


FALSE 60 DAYS 
TEETH 


SAVE $10 to$50 


You'll be delighted yn 








Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Pyramid Change 


The accompanying illustration 
showing the solution to. last week’s 
cgin puzzle is self-explanatory, Num- 
bers 1, 2 and 3 indicate the coins to 
be moved and the shaded coins indi- 
cate the position to which they are 





How It Can be Done 


moved. Number 1 is moved down to 
form the new point, No. 2 is moved up 
to the right and No. 3 is moved down 
to the left. 





Brain Teaser 


This week’s teaser, according to 
Die Stunde—which, though published 
in Vienna, Austria, has Czechoslovak- 
ian connections—is typical of the new 
arithmetic being taught to German 
school boys nowadays. Here is the 
problem: 

“A squadron of 46 bombers drops 
incendiary bombs on an enemy city. 
Each airplane carries 500 ‘bombs 
weighing 1% kilograms each, Calcu- 
late the total weight of the bomb loads. 
How many fires will be caused if 30 
per cent of the bombs are hits and only 
20 per cent of the hits cause fires? Day 
bombers fly up to 280 kilometers an 
hour, night bombers up to 240. Caleu- 
late the flying time from Breslau to 
Prague.” 

Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Some 78.2 
cubic feet of wood would have to be 
removed in cutting through the log. 

eae TT nO EE rs 


Magic Flower , 


This little trick, simple to perform, 
has long been popular with profes- 
sional magicians. They tsually use 
artificial flowers for it because they 
are more substantial. However, ama- 
teurs can use some of the flowers now 
in bloom, provided the flowers are 
tough enough to stand the treatment. 
Besides the flower with a short stem, 
the only other equipment needed is a 
short length of small black elastic 
cord. 

The performer walks into the room 
and asks the attention of those pres- 
ent. Getting it, he points to and says 
something about the empty button- 
hole in the lapel of his*coat (“What a 
nice place for a flower,” for instance). 
Then with his right hand he makes a 
few mystic passes over the buttonhole 
and, presto, a flower appears in it. 

The secret? It is all done by a little 





piece of elastic cord. In preparing f. 
the trick the performer fastens o 
end of the cord to the stem of { 
flower, runs the cord through | 
buttonhole in the left lapel of his c. 
and down in back of the lapel to t! 
next buttonhole where he fastens { 
other end. The cord should be ta 
but not stretched. 

Just. before going out to spring t 
trick the performer stretches the el. 
tic enough to get the flower conceal | 
under his left armpit. Then as 
makes the magical passes over the 
empty buttonhole he raises his lef) 
arm slightly and the elastic snaps th. 
flower into place. The black oord is 
not noticeable on a dark coat. 

re 


Smiles 


Young Man—Mr. Judy, your daug)- 
ter has promised to be my wife. 

Mr. Judy—I’m sorry, young fellow, 
but it was your own fault. What els: 
did you expect if you kept hanginz 
around so much? 





Liza—Ah got one of dem cooke: 
books once, but Ah nebber could 
nothin’ wid it. 

Mandy—What was de matter, Hone, 
Child, too much fancy wurk in it? 

Liza—Yo’ said it! Ebbery one o! 
dem recipeezes began de same wa) 
‘Take a clean dish’, And dat settled m: 








Mims—Did you hear that our min 
ister received a call for another church 
at more pay? They say he’s been 
praying for two days now for guid 
ance on whether to accept. 

Onalene—What does his wife think 
about it? 

Mims—Oh, she’s packed up alread) 





Big Boss (invited to dinner by one of his 
employees)—I don’t often have such a 
good dinner as this, young fellow. 

Son of the Family (between licks on «a 
sucker he had been given to top off with)- 
Neither do we. I’m awfully glad you 
came, sir. 


Mother—Hayton, how dare you kick 
your little brother in the stomach? 

Hayton—Gee, I’m sorry, Mom, bu! 
it was his own fault. He turned 
around. 


Tessie—I like to have a man about 
don’t you? 

Elsie—Yes, provided I know what 
he is about. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
PROFITABLE See SORE | OPEN selling low cost 


labor-saving,devices to dairy and stock farm- 
eI pull or part time. Wonderful opportunity. Write 
Coburn Company, Whitewater, Wis. 
ASTROLOGY 


LOVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. 
tions answered with advice. Bend 10c silver, birth- 
oe for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
x 911, Chicago. 

BABY CHICKS 

AS WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, we 
_ can save you money. ms SS Getalos Pree. Colonial 
utry Parms, Pleasant Hi 

FOR LOW PRICES, PROMPT aEnTICE write Smith 
Chickeries, Box 262-M, Mexico, Missouri. Also 
ing Sexed Chicks. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, changed. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought), Lee Mountain, Pi , Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES FROM HOME for na- 
tional advertiser. Pay weekly. Everything furnish- 
i ngage peaen. Rome, Box 55-DA Varick Sta- 
n, N. ¥. . 





Three ques- 








ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US: Everything sup- 
plied. We pay Weekly. Stamp brings details. Mays 
Cosmetics, University Station, (A) Tucson, Arizona. 
ADDRESS ENVELOPES HOME. Easy work. Wonder- 
ful opportunity. Experience unnecessary. Write 
details. Majestic Silverware, 1711-PF Park, Hart- 
Conn. 
ADDRESS, MAIL ENVELOPES. Honest Proposition. 





ibstantial pay. Experience unnecessary. Sine 
ecialty me 323 South Eighth East, Salt Lake 
Uta 


DRESS POSTCARDS FOR US. Everything sup- 
pl ied. Good payments weekly. All Particulars Free. 
1a M. Cosmetics, Tucson, Arizona. 
A DDRESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and fur- 
h supplies. Full Details Free. Dorothea Cos- 
metics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 
ADDRESS postcards for us. Everything supplied. 
We pay weekly. Details Free. Bishop Company, 
1), Frankfort, Ind. 
ey. INSTRUCTION 
NCLE SAM”’ JOBS. Start $106-$175 month. Men- 
women. Prepare now for next examinations. List 
sitions, Pree. Write immediately. Franklin In- 
ite, Dept. D13, Rochester, N. Y. 
are MEDICAL 
END REVOLTING DANDRUFF! Save your hair with 
Seboreen, new, quick, guaranteed doctor’s pre- 
ription. Send one dollar Seboreen Laboratories, 
1302 Broadway, Chicago. Agents write. 
CZEMA, CURE YOURSELF AT HOME. Write for 
nformation. Henry L. Bri . Bellevue Hotel, 
rtland, Oregon. 
ORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 
MEN WRITE GERMAN CHEMIST, 2022A N. Clark 
t.. Chicago. Virility Stimulated. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
VENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercia! 
ossibilities. Write us for Pree Book, ‘‘Patent Guide 


the Inventor” 
elays are dangerous in 























and “Record of Invention” form. 
tent matters. Free informa- 
m on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
erman, 698-E A s Building, Washington,.D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


MMEDIATE DELIVERY! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 
ed, printed, and two professional enlargements, 
e tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
eapolis, Minn. 


ROLLS DBEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
ide, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
e, LaCrosse, Wis. 


OLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
ipertone enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlarge- 
ts 25c. Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. 


REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
ith 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Ill. 


COUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub# 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 





Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Chubbwitt (touring in America 
with husband in their car)—Look, 
John, at that sign over there. It says: 
“Go slow; that means you.” 

John—By jove, ’ow did they know 
I was ’ere? 


Billfuzz—Speaking of kings and 
coronations,-there’s a big difference 
between kings of old times and the 
kings of todf&ay. 

Fishneck—How do you figure that? 

Billfuzz—Well, in former times the 
kings used to keep fools. Now they 
say it’s usually the other way around. 


Boogy—I understand your boy is 
graduating from college in June. Has 
college done him much good? 

Woogy—l’ll say it has. Why, col- 
lege has made our boy over. 

Boogy—I suppose you can hardly 
recognize him now. 

Woogy—No, it’s worse; 
recognizes me. 


he hardly 


Dumm—Well, what do you think of 
the situation in Spain? 

Dummer—lI don’t think much about 
it. I can’t decide which side is right. 
You know there are two sides to every 
question. 

Dumm—yYes, that is true—just as 
there are two sides to a sheet of fly 
paper. But it does make a big dif- 
ference which side the fly lights on. 


Frump—Darling, I love you as no 
one ever loved before. 

Helen—Humph! I don’t see much 
difference, 


Preacher—Do you say your prayers 
at night, little boy? 

Jimmy—Yes, sir! 

Preacher—And do you always say 
them in the morning, too? 

Jimmy—No, sir. I ain’t scared in 
the daytime. 


Zeek—Ever since I bought that thar 
mule from your pa he’s been tryin’ 
to kick me. 

Ezekiel—That’s not so strange. Why 
pa allus did say that thar mule was a 
mighty good jedge of human nature. 





MAPLE PRODUCTS 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP $2.25 GALLON. 6 gallons 
$12.00. Maple Sugar 40c lb. plus postage. Harvey 
Byler, Burton, Ohio. ~ 
INVENTIONS WANTED 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 


patented. bg Bs — Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis 





= BID SERVICE = 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SERVICING YOUR RADIO. 
Price 50c. Free information. Tompkins, Box 131, 
Port Chester, N. 


SAINT BERNARD PUPPIES 


GIANT SAINT BERNARD PUPPIES!! 
Dime brings photographic prospectus. 
nels, 67, Napierville, Que. 


SALESMEN WANTED 











~ Reasonable. 
Royal Ken- 


WANTED: - Man to start in business “selling widely- 

known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. Big earn- 
ings. No capital or experience needed. Write for free 
particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box D-1-PAT, Freeport, Tl 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immediate 
consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 

Publishers, Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 

SONG POEMS WANTED—a subject. Send best 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 

Bldg., Chicago 
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TOBACCO 


milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 


“aon pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 
$1.00. basil Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. = 
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Parse PROSTATE 
Aeour DISEASE 


ABOUT 
Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.”’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
treated 


Union have been 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Oxcrs 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 


mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 





GIANT 






GOOD MARKET! 

lege in big demand. Good 

es the year round! Kasay to ship! 
BUY Sell to us in addition 

other waiting markets! 

Men & Women see what others are do- 


ing. Smal! pond starta ayes Fi 
explains unusual offer to b 


aan" FROGS 


inners. 
American Frog Canning Co. 
Dept. 145-D, New Orleans, La. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when causea 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs, and when pressure above 

ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDftCINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 








THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 
Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved from 
expensive o tions. Learn all about this amazing 
inexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved from the 
start. No rigid or ~— diet. This valuable booklet 
sent FREE with information as to guaranteed trial 
offer. TWIN CITY VON CO., Department 236, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota.—Adv. 


RHEUMATISM! 


NEURITIS—ARTHRITIS 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rieumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H., P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-P St., Hallowell, Maine. 


t DON’T BE CUT 
: ES Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. &. R. 
Page Co., 300-835 Page Bidg., B Co., 300-B35 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


ASTHMA? 


Tf you are sick and tired of sitting up nights gasp- 
ing and struggling for breath, write for a FREE 
trial of the medicine that proved a boon and a 
blessing to me. After suffering agony for nearly 6 
years, I have no more spells of choking, gasping and 
wheezing and sleep sound all night long. Write_for 
a FREE trial today. O. W. Dean, President, Free 
Breath Products Co., Dept. 38-H, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Mouth J THREE POINT: 
ON CTION ROOF 


Featherweight —No Gagging — 

Natural Taste — Holds tter. 

» Speakers, like the ex- 

gue room, clearer mooth. 

an | forms false teeth —by mail 
$6.75 to $32.50. 60 Day 

The Hod Laboratories, 1156 Krause Bidg., Tampa, Fla. 


We Trust You Monthly Payments 


peeee== CUT ME papas 


§ and mail me, with your name and address, to CHRISTY 

' ine. 4168 Union St ee New York. | will brin AH : 

§ you a free sample of Christy’ polishing Cloth, 

g fall details how you, as our nager, havean o 
tunity to make % to $10 a day extra your spare 

a= eee ese eee eee eee ease 
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NARCOTICS— 


(Continued from page 19) 


Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas—are 
far removed from prime seaports. 

Peddlers of illegal drugs engage in 
one of the most equisite forms of 
blood-sucking known to man. By the 
time drugs have gone through the 
hands of the four middlemen involved 
in most transactions, they are ex- 
tremely precious commodities. 

Morphine is sold to the addict at the 
rate of $437 an ounce. Physicians 
licensed by the government to handle 
narcotic-drugs pay about $7.50. Opium, 
nearly cheap as dirt in the Orient, 
costs an authorized physician about 
$2.40 an ounce, an addict $16. And 
an addict may pay for heroin at the 
rate of $90 an ounce and receive a 
product which is 99 per cent talcum 
powder and milk-sugar. 

Drug addiction therefore becomes 
an expensive habit. “Junkers,” who 
need their drugs as often as an ordi- 
nary person needs food, and some- 
times more often, spend an average of 
at least $3 a day to satisfy their crav- 
ing. Morphine, eaten or injected under 
the skin, costs about $1 a grain-dose. 
Its effect lasts about five hours. Heroin 
is less expensive ahd its effect less 
lasting. Opium, at 50 cents a smoke, is 
about the cheapest form of narcotic 
addiction, but is one relatively rare 
except among Chinese. 

ADDICTS: Narcotic-drugs, one of 
science’s most powerful aids in the 
alleviation of pain and suffering, can 
also be of incalculable harm to the 
human mechanism. Constant use of 
narcotics leads to general lassitude, 
inertia, mental debilitation, and dull- 
ing of nerve-centers. 

Addiction is neither the burden of 
the poor nor the luxury of the rich. 
It occurs in all income classes, in all 
professions. Even babies may acquire 


the habit from the milk of addict 
mothers. 
Little known among the nation’s 


100,000 addicts-are wealthy users of 
the drug. One pitiful case record- 
ed was of a doctor, worth about $500,- 
000, who became addicted to the use 
of narcotic drugs because he himself 
had easy access to them for the bene- 
fit of his patients. He started his own 
eight-year-old son on the path of ad- 
diction by giving him narcotic-drug 
injections, then disappeared. Today 
the son, 40, is a penniless addict who 
knows no trade and has squandered 
his father’s fortune. 

Many drug addicts, however, are 
engaged in lawful and gainful occupa- 
tions, and do not appear to be any dif- 
ferent from normal members of so- 
ciety. Those who keep doses small 
may keep an ordinary appearance 
indefinitely. Others who constantly 
increase dosage in time develop opium 
poisoning, and may progress to a point 
where a cure is impossible. Their 
skin becomes sallow, their lips livid. 
Because opium and its derivatives de- 
Stroy the appetite, seriously addicted 
persons are veritable walking skele- 
tons. When deprived of the drug they 
become highly agitated, sweat pro- 














include not only the borders of the 
United States, but the trouble spots o{ 
Europe and the Far East as wel! 
With the aid of cooperation by for 
eign police and through the use of 
their own investigators and informers, 
these “T-Men” are able to greet man, 
a drug shipment on its arrival in thi, 
country with open arms, 

Besides these 480 crack investig:- 


Pictures Inc. 


Seized in a U. S. Narcotics Drive: Opium Tins, Pipes, and Packaged Morphine 


fusely, and are affected by diahrrea. 
Not content with themselves being 
on the road to ruin, “junkers” are re- 
markably successful in introducing 
their intimates to the habit. 
More than one-half of- drug addicts 


-in the United States today began the 


unlawful use of narcotic drugs on the 
instance of people whom they thought 
to be their friends. Thus every two 
addicts, if left to their own devices, 
will provide the country with another 
addict. The only other important 
cause of drug addiction—use of nar- 
cotics to secure relief from pain— 
gives rise to about 35 per cent of cases. 

PROTECTION: For the protection 
of its citizens from the moral and men- 
tal degradation attendant on drug ad- 
diction, the Federal government 
through the agency of its Treasury De- 
partment has a vast field force of em- 
ployes who are directly or indirectly 
concerned with narcotics. 

Backbone of the Treasury service 
squads are the comparatively un- 
known “T-Men.”+ Of their total num- 
ber, 3,000, some 480 are engaged in 
work which impinges directly on the 
illicit drug trade. 

Within the United States, some 300 
“T-Men” are narcotics agents under 
the direction of Federal Narcotics 
Commissi@her “Harry J. Anslinger. 
Their work is two-fold. First, they 
maintain a careful check on the legal 
narcotic-drug traffic through record- 
ing of drugs purchased by qualified 
persons. Second, they make investi- 
gations which lead to the arrest and- 
convictions of addicts, unlicensed nar- 
cotic-drug peddlers, doctors and drug- 
gists who divert legal supplies to il- 
legal use. 

In addition, the Customs Agency 
Service, with a total investigative per- 
sonnel of about 180 men, main- 
tains watch in 17 districts which 


* **T-Men”’ include Secret Service operatives, in- 
vestigators of the Alcohol Tax and Intelligence Units 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Customs Agents 
and Narcotics Agents. They outnumber ‘“‘G-Men’’ by 
about five to one. 





tors, the Treasury department has 4 
somewhat less specially trained corps 
of some 3,900 Customs border pa- 
trolmen, Customs inspectors and 
guards, who watch for all contraband 
at U, S. frontiers and ports. 

CURE: The Treasury Department 
takes upon itself the role of doctor as 
well as detective. At Lexington, Ky.. 
the Public Health Service maintains « 
farm for 1,000 maley+ addicts, most 
of whom have received typical year- 
and-a-day sentences to Federal peni- 
tentiaries as a result of their ad- 
diction. A block of buildings now un- 
der construction at Fort Worth, Texas, 
will accomodate 1,200 more. Chief 
end of such institutions is not pri- 
marily the cure and rehabilitation of 
addicts, but their isolation from the 
susceptible society of their fellow men 

PROGRESS: Since Secretary Morgen- 
thau sent out his orders last June, prog- 
ress of the law has been marked. En- 
forcement efforts insome sections of the 
country have accomplished as much 
since September as in the three years 
previous. In Texas, for instance, nar- 
cotics agents smashed in successive 
months the Ginsberg-Moody and Civel- 
lo gangs, largest illicit dealers in the 
Southwest. 

In New York, the Customs Agency 
has a similarly good record, with six 
major seizures since last October. 

In the past few months a rush among 
States to adopt uniform narcotic laws 
has brought the total to 34, while three 
other States have adequate statutes. 
Against another and growing evil—the 
use of marihuana, over which the Fed- 
eral government has no control—all 
48 States now have adopted - laws. 
With increasing cooperation between 
steamship lines and Federal investiga- 
tors, between Federal and State offi- 
cers, Narcotics Commissioner Ans- 
linger had every right to report as he 
did two weeks ago that the situation is 
“definitely improving.” 


t Male addicts outnumber females four to one. 











